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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— @&— 
HE foreign situation has distinctly improved during the 
week, and on Friday an authoritative statement was 
issued by the British Foreign Office declaring that the exchange 
of views which had taken place between M. Isvolsky and Sir 
Edward Grey had resulted in a complete agreement. A Con- 
ference will be necessary, but a Conference confining itself to 
questions arising from the violation of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and the first object of it must be compensation for Turkey, 
“a point upon which there is general agreement among the 
Powers.” Provision will also have to be made “ for effectively 
strengthening the present régime in Turkey, which affords 
the best safeguard for the maintenance of peace. It is also 
to be hoped that means will be found to meet the reasonable 
wishes of the smaller Balkan States, with the proviso that 
this should not be done at the expense of Turkey.” Though 
there is good reason to believe that the Cretan question will 
be solved satisfactorily, it will be provisionally excluded from 
the scope of the Conference. There is no intention of sub- 
mitting the question of the Straits to the Powers. That is a 
question with which Russia and Turkey are primarily con- 
cerned, and there is no desire on the part of Russia to settle 
it in any sense hostile to Turkey, or by way of compensation, 
“for Russia enters the Conference as one of the disinterested 
Powers.” 


The official communiqué ends very significantly by a declara- 
tion that the subjects covered by the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention have also come up for discussion, and that tbe 
discussion has proved the identity of view of the two 
Ministers. This “ promises to secure a continuance of the 
cordial and harmonious co-operation of the two Governments 
in the settlement of the Central Asian question.” We may 
add that the news from Paris shows that the French Govern- 
ment has been working hand-in-hand with the Russian and 
the British. As M. Pichon, the French Foreign Minister, 
observes, ‘“‘the London conversations” had proved that 
“the Anglo-Franco-Russian Entente was more intimate than 
ever.” We agree with the Z7%mes correspondent in Paris in 
his declaration that M. Pichon’s statement constitutes a formu! 
affrmation of the Anglo-Franco-Russian Entente,—“ that new 
and beneficent factor in the politics of Europe.” We are also 
entirely with him when he adds that the Entente “ will in no 
wise seek to impose its will upon Europe in the sense of the 
old Bismarckian combinations.” It is a league of peace and 
for the maintenance of a beneficent status quo if ever there 
was one. No Power that desires the peace of Europe, and is 
not stirred by selfish ambitions, can have the least excuse for 
regarding it as dangerous or aggressive. 








The leading French telegraph agency communicated to the 
Press on Thursday evening nine heads of the programme 
of the proposed Conference, which, provided they are correct, 
supply a great deal more detail than the communiqué issued 
in London. They may be summarised as follows:—(1) The 
recognition of Bulgarian independence and the settlement of 
Bulgaria’s financial obligations to Turkey, and “ perhaps the 
settlement of the railway question.” (2) Tbe recognition of 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. (3) The reversion 
of Novi Bazar to Turkey. (4) The recognition of the annexa- 
tion of Crete, plus the settlement of the financial obligations 
of Greece towards Turkey. (5) The amendment of Clauses 23 
and 61 of the Treaty of Berlin concerning European Turkey 
and Armenia. (6) The abrogation of the restrictions on the 
Montenegrin sovereignty. (7) Compensation for Servia and 
Montenegro by “ rectification of the frontiers on that portion 
of the territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina bordering on the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar,”"—a somewhat cryptic expression. 
(8) The revision of the Danube navigation regulations. 
(9) The Powers to consider the abolition of the Capitulations 
and foreign post-offices as soon as Turkey shall have brought 
her legal and administrative system into harmony with the 
principles prevailing in other European States. 


The last of these heads should be especially interesting to 
Britain, because in the last resort the Capitulations which 
now so seriously hamper administrative and judicial reform 
in Egypt rest upon the Capitulation Treaties with Turkey, as 
that is their source of origin. Since Egypt now fulfils all the 
conditions stated above, it would naturally be the place in 
which the Capitulations should be first abolished. It is not 
too much to say that in Egypt they serve no useful purpose 
except to protect a certain number of European, or alleged 
European, illdoers from the full consequences of dubious 
transactions, and in certain cases give the subjects of Consular 
protection unfair fiscal advantages over the native Egyptians. 
The abolition by France of the Capitulations in Tunis many 
years ago affords an ample precedent. But though we think 
that the Capitulations should be dealt with in the interests of 
Egypt, it must be clearly understood that the point is raised 
in no sort of way as “compensation to Britain.” It is a 
point which no one would dream of pressing if the delibera- 
tions of the Conference would in any way be prejudiced thereby. 


We note with regret that a telegram in Friday's papers 
states that on Wednesday a Moslem woman, several times 
divorced, was discovered by a mob in the house of a Greek 
whom she wished to marry. To protect them, both were 
removed to a police-barrack. The crowd, however, chiefly 
consisting of Kurds, rushed the barrack, beat the woman 
almost to death, and lynched the man in circumstances of 
great barbarity. Both the police and the soldiers appear to 
have behaved badly. Either from sympathy or from want of 
courage, they refused to fire on the crowd. No one can, of 
course, expect the police regulations of Constantinople to be 
made perfect in an hour. The disagreeable significance of 
the incident is due rather to the fact that the emancip: ition 
of women, which is sure to be claimed under the new régime, 
may lead first to mob outrage and then to reaction. It may 
be remembered that when Napoleon occupied Cairo a hundred 
and ten years ago nothing made French rule so unpopular as 
the relaxation of the seclusion of women which was one of 
its results. An‘Arab chronicler of these events notes with 
horror and indignation the freedom claimed by the women 
and their illicit unions with the French, and declares this to 
have been the chief cause of the hatred in which the European 
conquerors were held. The relations of the sexes is a matter 
in which the Young Turks will have to be specially careful 
not to go too fast, and not to awaken the latent prejudices of 
the Old Turks of all ages, 
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The Turkish method of retorting to Austria in the Near 
East by a boycott of Austrian goods seems to be more 
effectual than one would The Turkish 
Government says that it is doing all that is possible to 
protect Austrian interests; but the boycott appears to be a 
popular movement which no Government could check. 
According to the Vienna correspondent of the 7'imes, it affects 
the chief ports in the Turkish Empire. The Austrian-Lloyd 
steamer ‘ Tirol,’ for example, was obliged to leave Salonika on 
Tuesday without unloading, and the ‘Galicia’ was unable to 
take six hundred passengers on board at Constantinople. At 
Jaffa the populace not only boycotted the Austrian mail 
steamer, but destroyed the mail-carts and letter-boxes. The 
movement extends to Austrian shops, which are picketed. No 
violence is used, but some Austrian firms trading in Turkey 
fear bankruptcy. The Austrian commercial world may well 
wonder if the shadowy advantages of annexing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina balance these material losses. 


have supposed, 


The conflict at Tabriz during the past week has gone in 
favour of the Nationalists, who have driven the Royalist 
forces from several positions. These reverses to the Sbah’s 
troops of course explain the dismissal of Ain-ed-Dowleh, who 
has so long and ineffectually commanded them. It is only fair, 
however, to say that he has not really commanded an army in 
any sense, and his heterogeneous body of brigands have had 
no common inspiration to match that of the Nationalists. 
The Persian correspondent of the Times reports in Thursday's 
paper that Prince Firman Firma has been appointed to take 
Ain-ed-Dowleh’s place. 


An Imperial Rescript bas been issued in Japan enjoining 
on all classes in the community the need of economy and 
simplicity. “For the purpose of keeping pace with the 
constant progress of the world, and of participating in the 
blessings of its civilisation, the development of national 
resources is manifestly essential.” The Emperor accordingly 
calls on all classes to “ act in unison, faithful to their callings, 
frugal in their to the 
dictates of conscience and the calls of duty, and frank and 


domestic management, submissive 
sincere in their mauners; and to inure themselves to arduous 
trials, eschewing all indulgence.” ‘The motive of the appeal 
has been expounded by the Premier, Count Katsura, at a 
meeting of Prefectural Governors. It was the determination 
of the Government, he said, to reduce expenditure, and the 
Rescript urged the people to pursue every form of economy. 
Confidence bad been somewhat shaken by reckless finance, but 
could be easily restored if they were resolved in future to 
follow the paths of peaceful development and the cultivation 
of the most friendly relations with all countries. “ Peace, 
retrenchment, and reform,” in short, is to be the watchword 
of Japan. Liberal Government and Party, please copy. 


The Durban Convention for the discussion of South African 
union met on Monday. The opening speech was delivered by 
Sir H. Nathan, Governor of Natal. 
continued in private. The special correspondent of the 7imes 
says it is already evident that more work will be done outside 
than inside the Convention. The delegates hold 
meetings outside to define their common policy inside. 


The proceedings were 


group 

The 
correspondent thinks the Transvaalers the most businesslike, 
and they are suid to have the most cupable staff of advisers 
and secretaries. ‘The speeches ut the first sitting were of a 
high standard, not disorderly conversations such as often take 
It is expected that the 
Sir Henry de 
Villiers, the President, hus warned people not to expect a 
native policy from the Convention. We join with the Times 
correspondent in his apprehension lest this should prove an 
unwise postponement of the greatest of all difficulties. The 
best brains in South Africa are now at Durban. It is a pity 
that there should not be even a suggestion of a sound native 
policy. The Union Parliament in its early days ought not to 
have the whole onus of what may be an unpopular act, what- 
ever form it may take. 


place at meetings held in secret. 


Convention will last at least three months. 


A rearrangement of several Cabinet posts bas been brought 
about by the transference of Lord Wolverhampton to the post 
of Lord President of the Council from the Duchy of Lancaster, 
in which he is succeeded by Lord Fitzmaurice. Lord Fitz- 





Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs from 1882 to 1885, and 
has held the same post since 1905. He is the author, amongst 
other works, of the admirable Life of Lord Granville, and it 
is understood that he will still speak on behalf of foreign 
affuirs, to the study of which he has devoted himself through. 
out his entire career, in the House of Lords. The resignation 
of Lord Ripon, which closes a long and honourable political 
career dating back to the early “fifties,” is more a matter of 
regret than of surprise. The duties of Lord Privy Seal are 
now being discharged by Lord Crewe, an arrangement which 
will probably be continued. The rearrangement of offices 
shows the extreme unwillingness of the Government to face 
by-elections,—a strange result of the Old-Age Pensions Act, 
which was pushed through the Commons without proper dis. 
cussion, and forced upon the too timorous Lords by threats 
and menaces. ‘lhe country, it was declared, demanded the 
Bill, and at once, and therefore it was impossible to wait even 
six months for the Report of the Poor Law Commission! 
That ill-starred measure will yet be the ruin of the Govern. 
ment, and, what is infinitely worse, will probably be the ruin 
of Free-trade, 


The Licensing Bill bas been under discussion in the 
Commons during the later part of the week. As usual in 
the case of debates controlled by the “ guillotine,” it ig 
difficult to attach any great sense of reality to the dis. 
cussion; but we may note that on Wednesday, when 
Clause III.—i.e., local option—was being considered, Mr, 
Asquith undertook to put down amendments which would 
make it clear that at the expiration of the time-limit only 
new licenses in the true sense, and not all licenses, would 
be subject to extinction by a popular vote. On Thursday 
the House dealt with the general question of the time-limit, 
an amendment negativing the Government's policy being 
moved by Mr. Courthope. Mr. Asquith insisted that the 
precarious privilege conferred by an annual license could not 
be regarded as property in the full sense,—i.e., as a freebold, 
As regurds the length of the time-limit, he was prepured to 
listen to what might be said,—words which are understood 
to mean that on Report the time-limit will be raised to 
twenty-one years. 


Mr. Balfour, who denounced the Government policy with 
great animation, nevertheless admitted that the property they 
were dealing with was less than full freehold. Thus the real 
difference between the Government and the Opposition is a 
question of degree. Both sides, in effect, admit that compensa- 
tion in some form is due,—tbe problem is how much, and of 
what kind. In the end the debate stood adjourned. We do 
not suppose the Government will be very much annoyed if 
the Bill is Jost. Considering the harassing nature of the 
financial problems with which they will be faced next March, 
they might find a good deal of satisfaction in dealing with the 
licensing question by means of an increase in the payments 
now made for licenses. That would bring a million or two 
into the Treasury with very little difficulty, especially if it 
applied not merely to pnblic-house licenses, but included, as it 
certainly should, club and grocers’ licenses. 


In the Commons on Thursday Mr. Grayson was expelled for 
disobeying the Speaker's ruling. We do not cure to advertise 
Mr. Grayson or his views by dwelling further on this trivial 
incident. On Friday Mr. Will Thorne, the Labour M.P., was 
charged at Bow Street with having in a recent speech advised 
the unemployed to “rush” the bakers’ shops rather than 
starve. The hearing was adjourned. As the matter is sub 
judice, we must withhold all comment. 





On Monday in the House of Commons, when Parliament 
reassembled, the Children Bill, which had been sent from 
Grand Committee, was considered on report. Both on this 
day and on Tuesday Mr. Lupton, a Liberal Member, was very 
active in ridiculing the smoking clauses as a mistaken attempt 
to invade the province of parental control. On Tuesday 
Mr. Balfour made a vigorous attack on the clauses. He 
had no doubt that the increase of smoking among boys wis 
due to the example of men and women. If the law in effect 
dared the boys to smoke, they would discover a fresh zest in 
smoking. It would become a new kind of sport to outwit and 
chaff policemen. The Bill applied only to public places; in 





waurice, who now enters the Cabinet for the first time. was 


“ private’ places boys would be able to puff their cigarettes 
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jn a policeman’s face, and moreover they would smoke pipes 
and bad cigars even in public. The Government were revert- 
ing to mediaeval legislation. Mr. Gladstone defended the 
clauses, which were retained by a majority of 147 (231 to 84). 
We have a good deal of sympathy with the reflections of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Lupton, but on the whole we think the 
palance of argument is in favour of the clauses on the 
evidence as to the effect of smoking on physical develop- 
ment. The national physique concerns not only parents, but 
the whole nation. 


On Tuesday Mr. Harold Cox drew the Speaker's attention 
to what he held to be a breach of privilege committed by the 
Board of Inland Revenue. The Board, he pointed out, had 
issued instructions to the pension officers to the effect that 
in estimating a claimant’s income, they were to take into 
account the value of free board and lodging, but not the value 
of furniture and personal effects, unless it exceeded £30, and 
they were always to deduct £30 from the value of the furniture. 
Mr. Cox contended that the effect of these instructions, un- 
authorised by anything in the Act or the Treasury Regula- 
tions, was to impose a charge on the taxpayer, and therefore 
constituted a breach of the privilege of the House. The 
Courts of Law could not be invoked to correct it, and the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General could only intervene after 
two years. On the Speaker declaring his inability to move, 
the matter came up again at question-time on Wednesday and 
on Thursday, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer not only 
was unable to deny Mr. Cox's statement, but gave a most 
lame explanation of the action taken by the Department. It is 
to ke hoped that the matter will not be allowed to rest here. 





The Lord Mayor has issued an appeal on behalf of the 
Central Committee of “ The Provision of Meals for Children 
Fund,” of which he has been appointed chairman. Last 
winter £20,000 was raised by voluntary subscriptions, £12,000 
of which was received in response to the appeal signed by 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Balfovr, and others. As it is anticipated 
that an even larger sum may be needed in the coming year, 
the Lord Mayor insists on the untoward results of allowing 
voluntary subscriptions to fall below the demand, the only 
alternative being a resort to the rates, “which one would very 
much regret.” The Lord Mayor’s disapproval of the alter- 
native method of dealing with the evil of underfed school- 
children might have been much more vigorously expressed, 
but it is well for an official to avoid exaggeration. We are 
glad to give prominence to his appeal, and to state that 
contributions may be sent either to the Mansion House; to the 
Chairman of the London County Council, Spring Gardens ; to 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., Lombard Street ; 
London and Westminster Bank, St. James's Square, to the 
account of “The Provision of Meals for Children Fund.” 


or to the 





The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the opening of the new 
schools in the parish of St. Michael and All Angels, Croydon, on 
Tuesday evening, delivered an address on the religious aspect of 
the education question. There was a twofold object in opening 
these schools, built at a cost of nearly £5,000 by private donors 
to replace buildings condemned four years ago by the Board 
of Education and the local education authority. In the first 
place, they sought to secure greater efficiency. Secondly, they 
attached a special value to the particular teaching in schools 
such as these. “They wanted their children to be trained 
with a distinctive sense of membership of the corporate body 
in which they had been brought up. They thought all this 
was worth paying for, and they also believed in giving 
children a choice of schools.” The Archbishop concluded with 
a significant, and, on the whole, reassuring, reference to the 
progress of the negotiations over the Education Bill. 
Admitting himself to be optimistic, he said that “he did 
not despair of a solution of the educational problem which 
should give effect and scope to all these varieties while pre- 
serving the principles for which they stood. At any rate, he 
was doing his best to bring about such a result without 
sacrificing the principles for which they cared so much.” 


The papers of Monday print an appeal for funds from 
Lord Rayleigh, the Chancellor of Cambridge University. 
Lord Rayleigh succeeded the late Duke of Devonshire as 
president of the Cambridge University Association, which 
was formed to increase the endowments of the University. 
In a letter from the Duke of Devonshire published in 








February, 1907, thea needs of the University were estimated at 
nearly a million and a half. The generosity of private 
persons and the City Companies has enabled the Association 
to transfer to the University sums amounting to about 
£139,000. A small Committee of Cambridge men has lately 
been constituted in London to help the Association, and the 
present Duke of Devonshire has become its vice-chairman. Lord 
Rayleigh states the immediate objects of the Association and 
the London Committee as follows:—(1) The completion of 
the fund for the School of Agriculture; (2) the completion of 
the fund for building the new museum of archaeology and 
ethnology ; (3) the adequate endowment of modern languages. 
We hope the appeal will be responded to generously. The 
need for money in the teaching of modern languages is well 
illustrated by the absence at Cambridge of any professorship 
in European languages of to-day. 


The first meeting of the London County Council after the 
Recess on Tuesday was the occasion of an unemployed 
demonstration, and ended in Mr. Frank Smith 
moved the suspension of the Standing Orders in order to bring 
forward a motion on unemployment which had been ruled 
out of order. The Chairman refused to accept the motion 
for suspension without notice; but Mr. Smith continued to 
speak in spite of protests, and was cheered continuously by 


uproar, 


the unemployed who occupied the galleries. The galleries 
were cleared, and a brief adjournment was agreed to; but on 
the resumption of the sitting, Mr. Smith continued to speak, 
refusing to retire at the Chairman's request. The Chairman 
then to This only led to some 
scuffing and confusion, and another brief adjournment was 
Finally the meeting was adjourned altogether 


be removed. 


ordered him 


agreed to. 


without any of the business of the day being transacted. The 
Government, by their criminal weakness in not at once 


announcing a clear and firm policy in regard to the unem- 
ployed, are preparing endless trouble, not only for themselves, 
but for every public body in the country. 


The Publishers’ Circle Book Trade Dinner, held last 
week, was enlivened by some delightful literary reminiscences 
from Sir George Trevelyan, who responded to the toast of 
Amongst the rare privileges he had enjoyed was 
Mr. Carlyle a many of the 
which engaged on 


“When he was no longer equal to 


“ Literature.” 
that of 
thirty thousand 
“Frederick the Great.” 
horse exercise we took long walks together round and round 
the parks, and on one occasion, all of a sudden, @ propos of 
nothing, he to pay out for benefit an 
extemporary biography of Lord Chatham, the most wonderful 


riding with cood 


miles he rode while 


began slowly my 


soliloquy to which I ever listened. I have been shown 
over Venice by Mr. Ruskin as cicerone in his gondola, 
eee I was introduced by Mr. Robert Browning to 


Waring, a sad disenchantment, when the hero of the inimitable 
poem had become a weary-looking old man like any other.” 
While holding that a coevals were the best judges 
of his work, Sir George showed that he possessed an enviable 


man’s 


capacity for appreciating his juniors. Dwelling on the relation 
of literature to politics, he humorously regretted the halcyon 
days in the third quarter of the eighteenth century when Peers 
and landowners kept their libraries as well supplied as their 
cellars, “ whereas in our time smart people, and people who 
want to be thought smart, buy not books but motors.” 


Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, who died on Sunday last, will 
iong be remembered as a member of the famous Fourth Party. 
Parliamentary or 
at one time 
seemed to open to him, but he played a notable and important 
part in the House of Commons in conjunction with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and will leave « memory a most 
resourceful tactician. He of Dr. Joseph 
Wolff, the famous missionary, who, being converted from 
Judaism-- Rabbi—took life hand 
in order to preach Christianity to the Jews and Moham- 
medans in the East, of 
In spite of his connexion with the audacious Fourth Party, 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff served the Conservatives well 


He never reached the position either in 


diplomatic life which his undoubted abilities 


as 


was a s0n 


he was a his in his 


and Lady Georgiana Walpole, 


by founding the Primrose League. 








Bank Rate, 24 per ceut., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were ou Friday 85—on Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_@—-- 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE SLAVONIC 
PROBLEM. 

T is curious to note how little attention is at present 
being paid to the influence of the Slavonic question 
on the Near Eastern crisis. Yet no close observer of 
the facts can fail to realise that sooner or later this 
problem must play a large, perhaps a predominant, part. 
It is not merely the question of the future development 
of Turkey that is at stake, but the future political 
development of the Slavs. Those Powers who take this 
fact into consideration, and shape their policy wisely in 
view of it, may expect to find their way out of the 
labyrinth. Those who ignore, or, what is worse, misread, 
the problem, may land themselves in untold difficulties 
and dangers. It is hardly necessary to point out that our 
words apply with special force to Austria-Hungary. Since 
some forty per cent. of the population of the dominions 
of Austria-Hungary are Slavs, and since the Kingdom of 
Hungary may at this moment be said to be a “ seething 
ot” of Slavonic aspirations, and further, since Austria- 
eld has raised the Slavonic problem in its acutest 
form by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina— 
their population is almost wholly Slavonic—it is of vital 
importance to her to make no false step. Yet she has 
roused Slavonic animosities in a very acute form both 
within her own dominions and outside them. Not only 
is the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina deeply 
moved, but Servia and Montenegro have been driven to 
adopt an attitude of anger and suspicion. No doubt both 
these Powers are weak, but owing to their geographical 
position, and the possibility of their making common cause 
with Turkey, the situation she has created on her south- 
eastern frontier is by no means pleasant for Austria- 
Hungary. Next, she has touched Russia ata very vital 
point, and given that Power grave reason for an enmity 
which cannot but be a source of anxiety. ‘The most 
remarkable fact about Russia since the close of the war 
with Japan and the establishment of Constitutionalism 
has been the reawakening of Pan-Slavonic feeling. Russia 
is once more getting back into the position of the champion 
of the Slav races, and therefore has been greatly stirred 
by the action of Austria-Hungary. In a word, Austria 
has set the whole Slavonic world by tle ears, and yet she 
is the Power which could least afford to do so. 

It may perhaps be said that those who hold the 
views which we have just expressed fail to realise 
the inner nature of the policy which is inspiring the 
political advisers of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Though for the moment Austria-Hungary may seem to 
have got at loggerheads with the Slavs, this is a merely 
temporary inconvenience. It is well known that it is the 
aspiration of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the future 
Emperor of Austria-Hungary, to make Austria the leading 
Slavonic Power of South Europe, and to create under his 
sceptre a Slavonic State or States in which the Slavs of 
South-Eastern Europe may be able to work out their destiny 
and fulfil their aspirations. If this is the aim of the heir 
to the Austrian throne, and if he has persuaded the aged 
Emperor and his Ministers to fix their eyes upon such 
an ideal, all we can say is that no wilder enterprise 
was ever entered upon by dynast or politician. ‘To adopt 
such a policy as we have outlined is to throw the apple of 
discord into the heterogeneous Empire of the Hapsburgs, 
and must, short of a miracle, produce its ruin. The more 
Slavs are added to Austria-Hungary, and the more the 
balance inclines to the Slavonic side, the more certain it 
is that the German population in the Austrian half of 
the Dual Monarchy will become discontented, nay, disloyal. 
Even as it is, Austrian Pan-Germanism, or, to give it a 
clearcr if longer description, the desire of a large portion of 
the Germans of Austria to cut themselves adrift from a 
mixed State which they are no longer allowed to dominate, 
and to join the rest of the German race, has a great hold on 
the Teutonic subjects of the Emperor Francis Joseph. It 
would not take much to make these Teutonic subjects 
adopt as a whole the point of view lately expressed to the 
present writer by an Austrian German :—* lf the Austrian 
State is to move much further in the Slavonic direction, 
there is but one course open to us. We may not love 
the Prussians, but we would far rather have a Prussian 











domination than a Slavonic domination. We are 
Germaus first, and subjects of the house of Hapsburg 
second. Already we Germans have been too much sacri. 
ficed to the mere dynastic interests of the Emperor.” 
If Austria stood alone, here would be danger enough. 
But she does not stand alone. The peril caused by the 
policy of Slavonicising their dominions which, it jg 
suggested, is now to be indulged in by the Hapsburgs 
is even more acute in the case of Hungary. The 
Magyars, who have hitherto held much the same place 
relatively to the other nationalities of the Hungarian 
Kingdom that the Germans have held in Austria, feel that 
if the Slavonic ambitions of the Hapsburgs are to be pushed 
any further, they too may be swamped in what they would 
regard asa Slav quagmire. It is doubtful whether they can 
hold their own even as it is without immense concessions 
to the Slavs. If the Trausleithan side of the Empire is to 
be ultimately increased by the inclusion of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the task would be impossible. Yet the 
Hungarians feel that they must demand their pound of flesh 
in this respect and exact the fulfilment of the promise made 
to them in 1868,—the promise that if the Hapsburgs should 
in the future acquire any portious of the old dominions of 
the Crown of Hungary, such new acquisitions should 
be added to the Hungarian Kingdom. The Hungarians 
could not bear to see the new provinces included, contrary 
to this agreement, in Austria, nor would they like the 
present situation to be continued by turning Bosnia and 
Herzegovina into a Reichsland, and thus converting the 
Austro-Hungarian State into a Triple instead of a Dual 
Monarchy. ‘That would be too much like the beginnings 
of that federalism which the Hungarians dread as, in 
effect, the loss of their national independence. What 
makes the situation the more perplexing and difficult for 
the Magyars is the fact that, unlike the Germans, they 
have no last resort. They have no kindred race across the 
border among whom they can seek absorption should the 
worst come to the worst. Again, their whole history 
would forbid them making common cause with the 
Germans in order to ensure their respective racial domina- 
tions over the Slavs and other nationalities. But out of 
this difficulty comes yet another danger for Austria- 
Hungary. The Magyars are great politiciaus, and if they 
find themselves driven to the wall, it is just possible that 
they might be induced—indeed, from many points of view 
it would be their wisest move—to put themselves at the 
head of the Slavonic populations, und to trust to those 
populations being content to let them exercise the leader- 
ship which falls naturally to those in whom the political 
instinct is strongly developed. For ourselves, we believe 
that if they chose to make the plunge, and honestly to 
give equality of political opportunity to the Slavonic 
races, the Magyars, though they might go through a 
somewhat troublous period, would ultimately emerge, if 
not as a race then as individuals, as the guides and leaders 
of South-Eastern Europe. 

To show that we are entering upon no mere visionary 
speculations, we may quote the very striking statement 
published in last Saturday’s Times which was sent to 
its Vienna correspondent by a Hungarian politician, a 
politician, we are assured, whose patriotism and modera- 
tion are not open to doubt. After dealing with the point 
which we have noticed above—namely, that the Hungarian 
Coronation Oath and “ Inaugural Diploma ” subscribed to 
by the Emperor on his coronation expressly declared that 
any “least part of the lands of St. Stephen’s Crown that 
might be reacquired during the reign of King Francis 
Joseph should be reincorpurated with Hungary ”—he 
added :— 

“This, however, is not the greatest injury inflicted by the 
annexation, which, indeed, signifies nothing less than the 
annihilation of the independent future of Hungary. The long 
and repeated conferences that took place between the Hungarian 
and the Austrian Premiers resulted only in excluding the possi- 
bility of a reincorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina with 
Hungary, for the reason that the Slav majority in the Austrian 
Reichsrath would never consent to such a proposal. Thus Bosnia 
and Herzegovina must be regarded as the nucleus of a future 
Southern Slav kingdom and as a third part of the monarchy— 
namely, a foundation upon which ‘ Greater Austria,’ the favourite 
scheme of the Heir Apparent, is to be erected. Every student of 
Austro-Hungarian politics will at once understand what such an 
outlook means for Hungary. The fact is simply that the equality 
of rights enjoyed by Hungary will obviously be curtailed when 
she will be compressed between the Slavs of Bohemia in the 
North and the Slavs in the South. Her réle will be that of a 
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cheater 
puffer State. Caught between the powerful German and Slav 
currents, sbe will have to compromise, and inch by inch to lose 
her ancient privileges. I regard the annexation as a second 
Mohacs (the battle at which the independent Hungarian kingdom 
was destroyed by the Turks in 1526), and I fear that this time 
the effect will be still more disastrous.” 


We think we have said enough to show the dangers and 
difficulties to which Austria-Hungary has exposed herself 
by her recent action. She has not gained the goodwill of 
the Slavs, and yet she is in danger of sowing discord 
among her German and Magyar subjects. Further, it 
may be noted that she has, curiously enough, exposed 
herself to the possibility of the door being slammed 
jn the face of her Balkan or “ Greater Austria” 
aspiration,—the aspiration to reach Salonika and the 
Aegean. Suppose Turkish animosity, already very great 

inst Austria-Hungary, were to grow even stronger, 
and that Turkish affairs were to be guided by a 
far-seeing and daring politician. Such a man may not 
arise, but if he did he might deal Hapsburg ambitions a 
deadly blow in the following way. Suppose he were to 
tell the Servians that if they liked to get rid of their 
present King and to choose the Prince of Montenegro to 
succeed him, and were thus to join the Kingdom and the 
Principality into one State, Turkey would make such 
action physically possible by surrendering to the new 
Servian kingdom the Sandjak of Novi Bazar. 1f this were 
done, Austria’s path to the Aegean would be absolutely 
barred, and Turkey would have between her and Austria 
a strong buffer State, and a Serb State, with a port on the 
Mediterranean as well as on the Danube. Such a State 
would not merely cut off Austria from the Aegean, but 
might become a kingdom to which the Slavs of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina could look at any time when the internal 
difficulties of Austria-Hungary made them think it 
possible to throw off the Hapsburg yoke. We do not 
suppose it is likely that a Turkish statesman will arise 
bold enough to take such a course. Still, the possibility 
is there, and it is one which Austria-Hungary may have 
to face. 

We have written very frankly, but we trust that none 
of our readers will imagine that we view the difficulties 
and dangers with which Austria-Hungary is faced with 
any pleasure or satisfaction. On the contrary, in spite of 
Austria’s recent cynical and selfish disrespect of Treaties, 
we retain our old and essentially friendly feeling towards 
the Dual Kingdom, and deplore beyond words the dangers 
to which she is exposing herself. We should be the last 
to suggest that because Austria-Hungary has made so 
false a step, therefore all the claims of ancient friendship 
between her and us should be forgotten. Our regard for 
Austria-Hungary, and our desire that she shall continue 
prosperous and united, cannot be effaced so quickly 
as that. In spite, however, of a natural inclination to 
make things as easy for Austria as is consistent 
with our duty to Turkey, to Russia, to France, and to 
Europe as a whole, we cannot blind ourselves to the facts, 
and the facts are that Austria-Hungary has not only done 
a very wrong thing, but a very foolish thing. Unless, 
indeed, she is far more lucky than she has any right to 
expect to be, she is only too likely to find that in the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina are contained the 
seeds of disruption,—seeds that will grow at a very 
rapid rate. 





UNIONIST POLICY. 
7 Morning Post of Monday published an inspired 


article headed ‘“ Unionist Policy—Constructive 
Proposals,” which is commended to the attention of 
readers ‘‘on account both of its intrinsic interest and 
of the source from which it emanates.” This “ state- 
ment of constructive policy,” was, we are told, “drawn 
up as the outcome of an exchange of views during 
the past twelve months among some of the most active 
supporters and influential members of the Unionist 
Party, both in and out of Parliament.” Accepting 
our contemporary’s declaration that the programme 
represents a great body of Unionist opinion, we should 
like to pass some criticisms thereon, for it appears to 
us that though there are several excellent points in 
the programme, there are others which constitute a most 
serious deflection from the true Unionist and Conserva- 
tive line. The programme, if adopted, must forfeit the 








confidence of a large number of men of moderate and 
central opinion. We must preface our criticisms by saying 
that we do not intend to deal at length with the Tariff 
Reform proposals. Our readers know our view upon that 
question, and our opinion as to the harm that has been 
done to the true interests of Unionism and Conservatism 
by the introduction of the Fiscal issue. We will only 
say that the limitations and modifications set forth in 
the document in the Morning Post do not offer any 
substantial concession to the Unionist Free-traders. 
The Morning Post proposes that “the basis of a reformed 
tariff should be the principle of placing moderate duties, 
both for purposes of revenue and for safeguarding home 
industries [2.e., Protection], upon all imports,” except 
where it can be shown “(a) that the difficulty or 
inconvenience of levying a duty would outweigh the 
advantage sought, or (b) that the duty would restrict 
production or handicap the competition of important 
industries in oversea markets.” No doubt in the abstract 
we should be willing enough to accept these exceptions. 
In our opinion, (a) would put an absolute veto on all 
duties except such as exist ut present; while (b) would 
place an equally stringent prohibition upon anything in 
the nature of a protective or restrictive impost. Since, 
however, the Tariff Reformers give so very different an 
interpretation to these restrictions from that given by 
Free-traders, an agreement in regard to them must, we 
fear, be purely nominal or theoretical. The only possi- 
bility of compromise here is one which we have often 
advocated in these columns,—namely, an impartial inquiry 
by a Royal Commission into the whole subject. We our- 
selves should be quite content to ask such a Commission 
to inquire whether the difficulty or inconvenience of levying 
a duty, except for revenue purposes, would not outweigh 
the advantages to be secured by the levying of such 
a duty, and whether duties imposed for any other than 
revenue purposes would not restrict production and handi- 
cap competition in important industries in oversea 
markets, and, further, lead to the diminution of the 
wealth of the country by forbidding exchanges or 
interfering with their free use. In a word, we would 
ask the Commission to inquire whether tariffs, unless 
they can be justified by the imperative need of raising 
revenue, would not tend to diminish the wealth and 
productive activity of the country as a whole, and 
restrict its exports as well as its imports. A fair and 
impartial inquiry on such lines could, we are convinced, 
do nothing but good. 

Before proceeding to those parts of the programme 
which we consider dangerous, let us say with what 
immense satisfaction we view the inclusion in it of 
the principle of universal military training. We have 
repeatedly expressed the opinion that, though it would 
be wise if possible to prevent that subject becoming a 
party question, yet if it is ever to bear fruit the policy 
of the National Service League must be taken up by 
our political leaders. Also, we have always desired that 
the Unionist Party should have the honour of being 
the first in the field in this respect. Unionist leaders 
by refusing to give their sanction to the principle of 
universal military training have hitherto been, in our 
opinion, guilty of refusing to further a matter of vital 
importance to the national welfare. Not merely the 
military, but the moral, physical, and material interests 
of the country essentially demand that the whole male 
population should learn the use of arms in order to 
be able to defend their homes and liberties should 
occasion require, and also in order, if they so desire, to 
volunteer for the defence of the Empire overseas. That 
volunteers will always be forthcoming for oversea wars 
we have no doubt; but such volunteers can only offer 
service worth acceptance if they have already received 
training in arms. If, then, those who have drawn up 
the document printed in the Morning Post can induce 
the party leaders to place this as one of the most 
promiuent items in their programme at the next General 
Election, they will have done no small service to their 
country as well as to their party. Public opinion is, 
we are convinced, ripe for the proposal of universal 
training, and there need be no fear that the voters at large 
will regard it as in any sense anti-democratic. On the 
contrary, it is more likely to prove unpopular with a 
section of the rich than with the poor, with the few than 
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with the many. The young man of the artisan class would 
at present very often like to receive a military training, 
but shrinks from joining the Territorial Army lest it 
should hinder him in his occupation or profession. 
Universal, or, if you will, compulsory, training will make 
it impossible for military training to act as a handicap to 
industrial advancement. No young man will, as now, 
be afraid of making himself unpopular with his employer 
by asking for leave to join the second-line force, and no 
man will be able to get ahead of another through his 

rudent or selfish neglect to do his duty to his country. 
Universal training through compulsion will at once solve 
the perplexing problems that just now are worrying both 
employers and employed. 


It is when we come to the question of social reform that 
our chief objections to the Morning Post programme are 
to be found. The paragraph which deals with old-age 
pensions begins with some well-merited criticisms of the 
Government scheme, and looks forward to the establish- 
ment of some system of contributory insurance against 
incapacity to work. ‘his may, we agree, be defended on 
the ground that we have gone so far on the road of State 
action that the best form of amendment may prove to be 
an enlarged contributory scheme. When, however, we 
come to the passage dealing with “ Sweating and Home 
Work” we feel obliged to make a strong protest. The 
paragraph reads as follows :— 

“The Bill introduced in the present Parliament embodies 

principles generally accepted by those who have given serious 
attention to the question. The main principle of the remedy 
proposed is the establishment of Wages Boards for specified 
industries only, the industries being those in which voluntary 
and effective organisation of the workers has not been found 
practicable. These Boards, formed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed, with an impartial chair- 
man, would have the right of fixing, from time to time, minimum 
rates of wages for their respective areas, which would be 
delimited in aceordance with the circumstances of the particular 
trade.” 
The truth of these assertions we absolutely deny. The 
Bill in question was a most flagrant piece of State 
Socialism, and would infallibly have increased enormously 
the evils which it set outtocure. ‘Toadopt sucha measure, 
indeed, would be to enter on the path which New Zealand 
is already beginning to find so perilous,—a path, moreover, 
along which it is most difficult for a community to retrace 
its steps. To admit that minimum rates of wages can be 
fixed and maintained by law is to admit the whole case 
of the Socialists. We trust, then, most sincerely that the 
leaders of the Unionist Party will absolutely refuse their 
assent to this item of the programme. If they do not, we 
are certain that they will lose the support of tens of 
thousands of Conservatives who are determined to prevent 
their country from entering upon the slippery slope of 
Socialism. With the proposal for the creation of freehold 
small holders rather than of State leaseholders we are 
in agreement; but here, as elsewhere, we consider that 
the greatest care must be taken not to burden the 
community by experiments which may very likely prove 
exceedingly onerous to the taxpayer and the ratepayer. 
We must never forget that the best help that can be given 
to agriculture, and the best method of keeping men, small 
and great, upon the land, is to reduce the heavy and 
unjust burden of rates which now presses upon this great 
industry. ‘To sum up, what we miss in the Morning 
Post's Unionist programme is a_ straightforward and 
vigorous appeal to the anti-Socialist forces of the country 
against the miserable and demoralising policy of semi- 
Socialism adopted by the present Liberal Ministry. If the 
Unionist Party really wish to win a great victory at the 
next General Election, their true policy is to appeal to the 
anti-Socialist instincts of the nation. But this they can 
never do if they favour such measures as the Sweating 
Bill of last Session. 

Before leaving the subject we should like to note one or 
two very striking, and as we think deplorable, omissions 
from the Morning Post programme. Though a paragraph 
is devoted to Ireland, nothing is said as to that long- 
delayed act of electoral justice which is demanded 
by the existing state of Irish Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. The reduction of the over-representation 
of Ireland and the doing of electoral justice to 
England ought, in our opinion, to be in the forefront of 
every Unionist programme. Ireland must have absolute 








justice in the matter of electoral representation ; but 
why should we give the enemies of the Union some 
forty more votes in Parliament than they have ap 
right to receive? Again, we could wish that the 
Unionist programme had given its support to the 
principle of minority representation. That is essen. 
tially a Unionist and Conservative proposal. Finally 
we should like to have seen the principle of the 
Referendum recognised as the proper way of dealing 
with disputes between Lords and Commons. These arg 
measures of true Conservatism which will further Unionist 
principles far better than feeble attempts to ape the 
demoralising concessions mude to Socialism by the Liberal 
Party. 





“THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUR.” 


N R. WINSTON CHURCHILL, who has certainly 

no small command of the arts which appeal to 
the multitude, has recently said that the problem of 
unemployment is the problem of the hour. It ig 
true that he went on to say in the same speech that it 
would be most undesirable to legislate in panic or 
haste; but he does not find it undesirable to lay down 
legislative principles which bear obvious marks of being 
conceived in haste and developed in panic. The first of 
these principles is, in plain language, the doctrine of the 
“right to work.” Here, again, we must give Mr. Churchill 
the credit of having made some attempt to guard himself 
by a verbal caveat. He said :—‘‘ Now, I am not going 
to-night to proclaim the principle of the ‘ right to work.’ 
There is not much use in proclaiming a right apart from 
its enforcement; and when it is enforced there is no need 
to proclaim it. But what I am here to assert, and to 
assert most emphatically, is the responsibility of Govern- 
ment towards honest and law-abiding citizens ; and I am 
surprised that that responsibility should ever be challenged 
or denied.” In other words, Mr. Winston Churchill is not 
prepared to proclaim the “ right to work,” but he proclaims 
instead the principle upon which the demand for that 
right is based. If the Government is responsible for 
the maintenance of honest and law-abiding citizens in 
any sense other than that covered by the existing 
Poor Law, it must, in order to discharge that responsi- 
bility, concede something which in practice would be 
indistinguishable from the Socialist “ right to work.” For 
the Socialists themselves always, with great frankness, 
put forward the “right to maintenance ” as an alternative 
to the “right to work.” Mr. Churchill merely alters the 
phrase and the point of view. He proclaims the responsi- 
bility of the Government, which involves the correlative 
right of the citizen. 


The example which he gives to illustrate his meaning 
only makes his proposition the more dangerous. He 
refers to the case of India, where a benevolent and 
autocratic Government organises relief works when the 
monsoon fails and famine smites the country. Possibly 
Mr. Churchill is not aware that the Government of 
India is only acting on an inheritance received from 
the autocratic native Governments which preceded it. 
In India the Government has always been paternal. 
The responsibility of the Government of India for the 
welfare of the citizen is the counterpart of the inability 
of the citizen to take care of himself. To contend that 
the English working man is in the same _ position, 
either as regards his civil rights or as regards his 
economic capacity, as the peasant cultivator of the plains 
of India is to show a complete inability to grasp modern 
industrial problems. Undoubtedly the operative in an 
English mill is at the mercy of world-movements of price 
and production which he cannot individually control. But 
he does not stand alone. He is a part of a great industrial 
mechanism for the production of calico or broadcloth, as 
the case may be, and all the persons concerned with him 
in that production are equally interested with him in its 
continued prosperity. It is their joint interest to look ahead 
and watch world-movements, and provide the means of 
meeting them. To a large extent, though we admit not 
sufficiently, this already is dove, and Mr. Churchill will 
find on inquiry that the ordinary Lancashire operative 
does more or less know not only the present state of 
the trade in which he is engaged, but its future prospects. 
It is the business of the trade as a whole in times of 
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rosperity to make provision for times of depression, which 
will almost inevitably follow. The essence of Mr. Churchill’s 

roposal is to relieve the trade of this obligation, and to 
F it upon the other trades of the country. Does he 
Paty beli ade with its staff of 
really believe that the Board of Trade with its s o 
clerks is better able to make provision for future depres- 
sions in the cotton trade than the men who have been 
brought up in that trade from their childhood, and whose 
whole lives are wrapped up in its success or failure ? 
Unless this is what he means, all his talk about the funda- 
mental obligations of Government, and the “ scientific age 
in which we live,” and “this wealthy country ” is entirely 
irrelevant to the issue. 

Nor is Mr. Churchill wise to carry on his argument 
by appealing to the absence of “class hatred and 
jealousy” in this happy Jand of ours as a reason for 
applying Socialistic remedies to economic evils. How long 
would this happy absence of class hatred and jealousy 
continue if, when any class found itself suffering, it was at 
liberty to appeal to the power of Parliament to rob other 
classes for its benefit? For this, in effect as Bastiat 
pointed out long ago, is what all Socialistic remedies for 
unemployment finally come to. In an admirable little 
amphlet written in 1849 on the essential identity 
of Protectionism and Socialism Bastiat refers to a 
roposal made in the French National Assembly to vote 
ten million francs for assisting rural associations in 
view of the general depression. The real meaning of 
this proposal, he says, is that the Minister of Agri- 
culture is to be authorised “to take ten million francs 
from the pockets of labourers who have great need of them 
and to whom they belong, in order to put them in the 
pockets of other labourers who have equal need of them but 
to whom they do not belong.” Such a device as this does 
nothing whatever to diminish the sum total of unemploy- 
ment. It merely transfers the burden from the industry 
which ought to have provided for the need to other 
industries which have their own needs to provide for. In 
practice this so-called scientific discharge of Governmental 
responsibilities would be regulated by the political 
exigencies of the moment. The body of workmen or 
the body of employers who could momentarily create the 
greatest panic in the minds of the Government of the day 
would secure the greatest “ pull” out of the common purse 
of the nation. 

After thus lending his authority to the crude schemes 
of the Socialists for dealing with unemployment, Mr. 
Churchill went on to demonstrate that he has equally 
accepted their inaccurate analysis of the causes of irregular 
employment. In a passage which we cannot think it was 
wise for a President of the Board of Trade to deliver, he 
stated that employers and foremen were drawn, consciously 
or unconsciously, to distribute their work among a larger 
number of men than they regularly require, because this 
obviously increases their bargaining power with them, 
aud supplies a convenient reserve for periods of brisk 
business activity. It is difficult to understand the exact 
meaning of these words as we read them. They 
involve a confusion of thought. The employer who 
maintains a reserve of labour by keeping on more men 
than he requires at the moment is surely doing the very 
thing which Mr. Churchill wants done,—that is, reducing 
the number of unemployed. The employer is acting in the 
interests of the men quite as much as of himself. At the 
same time, it is unfortunately the case that many work- 
men are still in that primitive state of development which 
makes them prefer brief periods of active work to con- 
tinuous industry. If Mr. Churchill will make inquiries in 
almost any industry employing unskilled labour, he will 
find that the great difficulty experienced by employers and 
foremen is to obtain a sufficient supply of men who will 
regularly work six days a week and twelve days a fortnight. 
Mr. Churchill drew a pathetic picture—and the pathos 
of the picture every one will feel—of the workman who 
can only get a job for three or four days in the week. 
Yet surely the President of the Board of Trade must be 
aware that existing Government remedies for unemploy- 
ment, instead of diminishing this evil, deliberately 
aggravate it? Under the Unemployed Workmen Act— 
which, if we mistake not, Mr. Winston Churchill sup- 
ported in the last Parliament—municipal authorities have 
established the practice of giving artificial jobs to the 
unemployed for three or four days a week, or for a limited 





number of days in the month, making it a rule to refuse 
continuous employment. Is this an example of the 
scientific methods which we are to expect from the 
Government regulation of industry? The existence of 
such a system authorised by an Act of Parliament should 
be borne in mind when we find Mr. Churchill emphasising 
the statement that the casual labourer is the creation of 
the employer’s demand, and telling his audience that he 
publishes this fact deliberately, and wants it to soak into 
the minds of his hearers. 

The only part of this unfortunate speech which shows 
any glimmering of a real insight into the causes of the 
present evils is the reference to boy labour. This is a 
matter on which those who have studied the problem 
of poverty have frequently insisted. The practice of 
employing boys on unskilled jobs because they are cheap 
creates unskilled labourers in excess of any possible demand 
for their services. We cannot expect to get rid of the 
pitiful figure of the unskilled labourer who is not wanted 
unless we cut off the supply of such men at the source. 
How the thing is to be done it is not easy to see, largely 
because Mr. Churchill's friends in the Socialist Party are 
very reluctant that anything should be done at all. In 
the main, they object to the State carefully training boys 
to a skilled trade because they do not wish to increase 
possible competition. They object also to the State 
giving military training to lads at a time when there is 
no definite industrial work for them to do. Without 
going into the controversial question of general military 
training, there can be little doubt that recruiting for 
the Army could be so organised as to tide over for a 
large number of lads the awkward period between the 
ending of what may be called the errand-boy stage of 
existence and the beginning of efficient manhood. For 
example, it might be provided that all telegraph messengers 
before becoming postmen should pass through the Army. 
There are many other possible means of helping towards 
a solution of this problem, but they will all be blocked 
unless the Socialist Party can either be converted or defied. 
The motive which seems to actuate that party and its 
Radical supporters in the Cabinet is to confine the power 
of the State to the distribution of doles to the poor, or 
professed poor, at the expense of persons who may or 
may not be rich. On no account is the power of the 
State to be employed to enforce upon all classes responsi- 
bility for their own maintenance and for the maintenance 
of their families, and for the discharge of their duties as 
citizens. ‘The * Have-nots” are to be subsidised at the 
expense of the “ Haves.” To plunder the “ Haves” for 
the benefit of the “ Have-nots” is justice; to put 
pressure upon the “Have-nots” so that they may 
themselves become “ Haves” is tyranny. 





WOMEN AND RIOT. 


FFIHE woman suffrage movement, as it is conducted by 

the Women’s Social and Political Union, has reached 
a point where a little clear thinking on the part of the 
country has become necessary. Without that we may all 
find ourselves soon in great difficulty in supporting the 
traditional relations between the sexes in public life, and 
in preserving the peace and security of London streets, 
which have not been disfigured by serious riots for nearly 
a generation. The latest demonstrations of the suffragist 
leaders have taken the form, not of launching themselves 
ineffectually against a wali of good-tempered policemen, 
and of relishing the martyrdom of being haled to 
prison, but of inciting the populace to riot. Foolish 
as the leaders of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union have been, we do not suppose them to be wicked 
enough to desire a catastrophe in the streets. Yet this is 
what might easily have been caused by the reckless appeals 
to all and sundry on handbills to meet on Tuesday and 
try to “rush” the House of Commons. The detailed and 
anxious forethought of the police in dealing with crowds is 
the real expression of their sense of the dangerous character 
of the material they have to handle. It is not that a 
multitude is always, or even generally, violent in intention ; 
it is rather that it has a way of getting out of control in spite 
of itself, of yielding to panic or stampede, and of becoming 
the instrument of its own undoing. Of all this, which is so 
well known to men who have ever had to direct other men, 
the suffragist leaders are ignorant, or, what is worse, act 
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as though they were. They knew that large numbers of 
uvemployed would be near Westminster on Tuesday, as 
well as the irresponsible loafers who hang on to the skirts 
of all unemployed demonstrations and make it so difficult 
to distinguish genuine sufferers from those who profit 
dishonestly by a wave of depression. They knew that 
this crowd, so mixed, and therefore so incalculable in 
temper and motive, would be on the scene, and this was 
the occasion which they chose to call upon the normally 
curious population of London to come too. They hoped, of 
course, that out of a general confusion something might 
spring to their advantage,—some opportunity to put 
into effect the very vaguely conceived and futile idea 
of “rushing” the House. The crowd which was by 
accident and appeal brought together, then, was of 
the kind most likely to bring about a disaster. Loafers 
and roughs are used to being forcibly herded by 
the crablike motions of trained police horses, but side 
by side with them were thousands of inquisitive and 
harmless people who had simply come to see what was 
“up.” In such a crowd a rout ora rush of the rougher 
portion might have produced a panic among the rest, and 
there would have been nothing surprising if hundreds of 
persons had been thrown down and trampled on, and 
perhaps a few killed. Of course, as every one knows, 
nothing of the sort happened, but only because the police, 
who have reduced the handling of crowds to a science, 
took their precautions and made a solitude of Parliament 
Square, which was the place where an accident would 
almost certainly have occurred. But at what cost was the 
accident averted? By the suspension of traffic at some of 
the most important points in London, and by its hopeless 
dislocation at others. This is a long price to pay in the 
capital for the dissemination of foolish handbills, of 
which, if one does not suppose them to have been con- 
sciously wicked, one can only say that they were a 
token of irresponsibility and levity profoundly dis- 
creditable to the leaders of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union. The appeals to violence make one, per- 
force, Jook upon their authors as quite unfit to have 
vested in them any of the public responsibility which they 
demand. In the coming winter it 1s possible that there 
will be more serious displays of impatience at the industrial 
depression than we have seen in London for a long time, 
and the public must decide for itself whether it thinks it 
worth while to allow the suffragist leaders to add to the 
disquiet. The Government clearly foresee the danger, 
and we hope they will have the support of the country in 
sanctioning the principle of the prosecution of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, Miss C. Pankhurst, and Mrs. Drummond for inciting 
to a breach of the peace. When one woman speaker says 
to her audience—“ If we are refused passage we shall try 
to force our way, and we want the public to join in the 
attempt to rush the barriers. There should be forty 
or fifty thousand people in the square, and many will aid 
us. It will be a much more serious matter than any of 
our previous raids”—there can be no doubt about the 
character of the disorder which some of the suffragists are 
perfectly willing to let loose. Of course the army of 
sympathisers with the suffragists’ cause who are assumed 
to be ready to declare their enthusiasm in physical violence 
does not really exist. But this miscalculation of public 
opinion does vot in the least remove the danger of a 
catastrophe such as we have described if similar invita- 
tions to assemble the elements of it are again issued. 
There is a very difficult and very important problem 
raised by the methods of the womer suffragists about which 
again clear thinking is necessary. Our social structure 
has hitherto been reared on the assumption that men 
owe deference to women because physically they are more 
powerful; that they must be generous just because they 
are strong. Women have accepted this arrangement, 
which purchases for them advantages by a confession of 
weakness in certain directions where, after all, they are 
only the victims of Nature. It is a “working arrangement” 
which has worked very well. But if it were challenged 
seriously it is not easy to say where the readjustment of 
the public relations of the sexes would stop. ‘The problem 
is perhaps as old as the world. It is at all events as old 
as Homer, where it is implied in the incident of Achilles 
and Penthesilea. Achilles kills Penthesilea, the leader of 
the Amazons, in single combat, and having done so is filled 
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upon seeing this jeers at Achilles. Did not the Amazons 
attack the Greeks? Were they not real soldiers, who had 
to be repelled like all other enemies? Why, then, was 
Achilles weeping? Exasperated at the words of Thersites 
Achilles kills him. It is difficult to direct one’s sym. 
pathies in this case. Perhaps Achilles was guilty of 
confused thinking. But, then, has not one a secret 
conviction, for all the logic in the world, that the plea 
of Thersites is the plea of coarseness and brutality ? 
What we have to avoid in British public life is being posed 
with the problem. We ought not to be required to decide 
whether it is right to weep over the Penthesileas if they 
are killed, because (we write metaphorically, of course) the 
Penthesileas ought not to put themselves in the position of 
being killed. Yet this is just what they are doing. They 
make plans for “rushing” the police, and profit by the 
knowledge that they are invariably treated with the 
utmost good humour and restraint. This is not quite fair ; 
and we feel sure that if the leaders of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union were generous as well ag 
weak, they would recognise the unfairness, and would 
invite the police to make the conditions regular and 
logical by treating them just as though they were men, 
At the Caxton Hall meeting on Tuesday evening, from 
which deputationus were sent out to try to enter the House 
of Commons, or to add to the confusion in Westminster, 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence said: ‘ Don't be afraid of the 
mounted policemen. ‘l'hose dear horses will hurt no one.” 
This assumed, of course, as Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence knew 
very well she could do with impunity, that the man on 
the horse would behave as gently and politely as the 
circumstances permitted. The horse would not bite or 
kick, aud so there was nothing more to be feared. 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, in fact, directed that the 
restraint of the man was to be turned to advantage. 
We fear that there is only one word to describe 
recommendations of this type, and that is that they 
are mean. No doubt if they were inverted and came 
from men Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence would at once denounce 
their meanness. Again, at the same meeting a speaker 
who had just been watching the progress of the deputation 
that attempted to see Mr. Asquith said: ‘“‘ Miss Dunlop 
made a brave fight and broke through. She fought every 
inch of the way.” Could anything be more silly? Miss 
Dunlop, of course, was treated with all the consideration 
that was possible consistently with stopping her. The 
language in which her advance was described would only 
have been sense if the police on their side had been using 
their strength—in fact, fighting—which notoriously they 
did not. The point now is that this restraint on one 
side, and this deplorable willingness to take advantage 
of it on the other, cannot continue indefinitely. We do 
not mean, in spite of all the provocation by the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, that policemen will deal 
roughly with them in the streets. But it is obvious 
that the law (administered by men, as the suffragists 
tell us) will have to act with more severity, and this 
hardening of the relations of men and women will bea 
detestable social and moral injury to the nation. If the 
provocation continues, we do not pretend to see the end of 
that injury. 

The worst instance of playing the game unfairly on the 
suffragists’ part was when Mrs. '‘l'ravers Symons burst into 
the House of Commons on Tuesday night by the rudi- 
mentary ruse of getting herself taken by a confiding 
Member to the “peep-hole” in the Lobby, and then of 
pushing her way suddenly through the door. She did not 
“rush’’ anybody; she just rushed in. Any woman who 
was dishonourable enough could have done this at any 
time. It is a bad sign that the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, instead of repudiating this episode, 
is evidently anxious, as one sees from its announce- 
ments, to enjoy something of what it appears to 
think is the credit. Yet another bad sigu is, of 
course, the notorious refusal of the women’s leaders to 
recognise the democratic right of freedom of expression. 
Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence herself, as Mr. Lloyd George has 
reminded her, complained loudly enough when the objectors 
to the Boer War were shouted down by ill-mannered 
rowdies. At least the rowdies supposed themselves to be 
patriots, whereas there is not now the excuse that temper 
runs high in a great national crisis. We have no doubt 
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retended to regret this particular fact—the suffragist 
feaders are doing much harm to their cause. Up to a 
certain point it pays to be unpleasant. But judgment is 
required to determine when the line has been passed. 
Apparently the leaders of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union have no judgment at all. Their 
unpleasantness paid very well, as we fully admit, up 
to the time when Mr. Asquith promised to include 
woman suffrage in a general Reform Bill. Their obvious 
business, then, was to make the way as smooth as 

ssible for the introduction of that Reform Bill. It 
would have paid them, indeed, to be as pleasant as before 
they were unpleasant. ‘Their total inability to read facts 
must, we should think, give pause to many who formerly 
sympathised with them, but now reflect that women’s 
voting would be largely engineered by such brains as are 
at the head of the Women’s Social and Political Union. 
These leaders may pretend that it is admissible for 

tience to be exhausted, and that they can no longer 
contain themselves. But even this excuse can hardly 
be offered, for we notice in the Westminster Gazette proof 
that at different stages of the regrettable proceedings cf 
the last few days—the arrest of the leaders and the 
meeting in Caxton Hall—arrangements had been made 
for the principals to be photographed at the moments of 
crisis. The necessary flashlights had been installed for 
the purpose. This shows a coolness of premeditation 
alongside a singular wildness of judgment; and the 
combination of the two is alarming as the symptom of 
a frame of mind. 





OXFORD AND SCIENCE. 


~* Thursday week, with modest pomp and appro- 
priate ceremonial, Oxford celebrated the Jubilee 
of the University Museum. There are few now living 
who can remember the struggle which raged over its 
erection; those who took even a humble part in the strife 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand; and the tale 
of its early history which Dr. Vernon Harcourt unfolded 
toa crowded audience in the Lecture Theatre came with 
all the force of novelty to the majority of his hearers. Yet 
October 8th, 1858, will always be a landmark of Oxford 
life and Oxford studies. It witnessed the formal in- 
auguration of a movement which, more than any single 
cause, has converted Oxford from a mediaeval to a modern 
University, and which, carrying her past shoals and back- 
waters, has kept her full in the tideway of national 
progress. It was difficult indeed for any one who 
wandered through the courts and corridors, and examined 
the admirably arranged collections and well-equipped 
laboratories, to realise the animosities, economical, theo- 
logical, and personal, which were aroused by the pro- 
posal, made as far back as July, 1847, to “ erect an edifice 
within the precincts of the University for the better display 
of material illustrative of the facts and laws of the natural 
world.” The conservatism of unreformed Oxford, the zeal 
of “pure” scholars jealous of the new learning, the fears 
of excellent divines who held that the study of natural 
science “ engendered a temper of irreverence and arrogance 
inconsistent with a truiy Christian character,” were 
all fused into a stubborn resistance which it required no 
ordinary faith and perseverance and combativeness to 
break down. The fight for the Oxford Museum is one of 
the most stirring episodes in the annals of any University. 
And it was right and meet that, both in the Sheldonian, 
and within the walls of what was practically his own 
creation, due recognition should be paid to the protagonist 
in the struggle, the late Sir Henry Acland. 


A young practising physician who had won no academic 
distinction, who had no reputation for scientific achieve- 
ment, whose position as Lee’s Reader at Christ Church 
was unrecognised outside his own College, it was Acland 
who gradually wore down the forces of ignorance and 
prejudice. Early in his career the coachman of one 
of the Canons had thrown his anatomical preparations 
into the street because the smell was bad for the horses, 
and the action was condoned by the master. The 
veteran Dr. Buckland had coldly decried his first appeal 
on behalf of scientific teaching; he was thwarted and 





hampered by the Christ Church authorities in his | 
attempt to add “demonstrations” to 


his anatomical | 
lectures ; Vice-Chancellor Plumptre refused to acknowledge ! 








the Lee's Reader as a University teacher. But discourage- 
ment had no place in his vocabulary. By persistent effort 
he gathered round him a band of strenuous helpers, nearly 
all of whom, it should be remembered, were clergymen. 
Pusey was won over, and no influence but Acland’s could 
have transformed him from an opponent into an ally. The 
University Commission gave the project their support, and 
the institution of the Natural Science School deprived the 
opposition of its main argument, an unexpected surplus 
from the Clarendon Press provided the funds, and the 
Museum was at last within the range of practical politics. 
Then came the “ Battle of the Styles,” and Oxford was 
rent asunder between Palladian and *“ Rhenish Gothic.” 
The latter design was finally adopted, but Woodward's 
fagade, now sheltered from the road by a generous growth 
of foliage, is still a bone of contention to residents and 
visitors alike. 

In this, as in most other points, Acland had his way. 
He was resolved from the first that those who devoted 
themselves to the department of physical science “ should 
not be worse housed, according to the ordinary standard: 
of taste, than those who pursued their studies in the 
Bodleian or in the halls and chapels of our older Colleges.” 
He would tolerate no hole-and-corner recognition of the 
new curriculum, and he justly regarded the condition of the 
dissecting-rooms in mauy of the hospitals, and the wretched 
accommodation provided for the medical students, as being 
responsible for much of the neglect into which physical 
science had fallen. But as the buildet’s estimates mounted 
higher and higher the opposition revived. Members of 
Convocation were called upon to non placet the whole 
scheme, and to destroy once for all “this Babylon of a new 
museum.” ‘“ Have we any students in natural history?” it 
was demanded. “ Have we one farthing justly wherewith to 
build orendow? Are these the times for setting about such 
a folly?” More liberal counsels prevailed, and in June, 
1855, the foundation-stone of what its enemies called “ the 
Cockatrice’s den’ was laid by Edward Geoffrey, Earl of 
Derby. But it was long before the dislike and mistrust of 
the Museum were entirely overcome, if, indeed, they are 
yet. For many years a policy of pin-pricks vexed the 
souls of Acland and Rolleston and their colleagues. On 
one occasion Convocation refused the burners for the gas- 
pipes which had just been voted, on another it cut off the 
sum required for oiling and varnishing the oak window- 
frames. 

It may be doubted whether the pioneers of the Museum 
or the founders of the Honour School of Natural Science 
had any clear vision of the extent to which they were 
pledging the financial resources of the University, or of 
the fortress they were rearing in its midst. It had 
been vital to Acland’s conception of the Museum that the 
masters of the various sciences should be brought together 
under the same roof; but in the last half-century the 
sciences have multiplied and reduplicated themselves, 
while specialisation is driving its roots ever deeper and 
deeper. The apparatus of thirty years ago is as much 
out of date’ as the underground laboratories of the 
Ashmolean must have seemed to the early workers in the 
Museum. The University finances have been exhausted, 
and the princely generosity of private donors has been 
strained to keep abreast, not always successfully, of 
modern requirements; but still the ery of “Give! give!” 
resounds from the busy hive of industry in the Parks. 
Happily the personal friction and the spirit of antagonism 
between the representatives of the different sciences, which 
at more than one epoch of its existence threatened to 
impair the practical usefulness of the Museum, have died 
away. The rapid increase of new departments within 
the walls, and the establishment of laboratories by 
several of the Colleges, have brought together a band of 
teachers of whom not only Oxford but England may be 
proud, and who are becoming a power in the politics of 
the University which is scarcely suspected by the world 
at large. 

It was one of the most cherished hopes of the 
founders of the Museum that it would draw closer the 
ties between science and “Arts,” used in the Oxford 
sense, and they believed that it would tend to a general 
and diversified culture rather than to positive achieve- 
ments and original work. The course of events has 
proved too strong. The Museum has become largely a 
school of research, and the need for specialisation at the 
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earlidst possible age gives the candidate for honours in 
the 
And in another direction also early ex- 
Just sixty years ago, 


natural science scanty leisure for keeping 
Humanities. 
pectations have been disappointed. 


in an open letter addressed to Dr. Jacobson, Acland had 


up 


urged “the duty of introducing the elements of certain 
branches of natural knowledge into the list of studies 


necessary for all persons taking the degree of Bachelor in 
Arts.” 


observation, are as necessary accomplishments as_ the 
smattering of Greek and the modicum of geometry and 


algebra which Alma Mater now exacts from candidates for 


Responsions. 

On the other hand, the Vice-Chancellor in his speech of 
welcome to the visitors made a statement which was doubly 
significant on the lips of so fine a scholar and so earnest a 
man of letters as Dr. Warren. Far from hindering the study 
of the classics in the University, he declared that the growth 
of the scientific spirit had given them renewed vitality. The 
methods of experiment and research were being upplied, 
not only to the documents and the monuments of antiquity, 
but to the relics of Greek and Italian civilisation long 
buried beneath the earth : and by an interesting coincidence, 
it fell to the lot of the Prime Minister, himself a typical, 
if magnificent, product of the old Oxford scholarship, to 
deliver, on the day following the Oxford celebration, the 
presidential address before the Classical Association, 
assembled this year at the youngest of our Univer- 
sities. His closing words form an eloquent commentary 
on the true relations between science and the classics :— 
“ Mechanical theories and explanations no longer satisfy the 
well-equipped biologist or botanist, who has to deal with the 
problem of living matter, even in its most rudimentary 
form. In like manner the facile and attractive simplicity 
of many of the theories which have crystallised almost 
into dogmas, as to Greek origins, Greek religion, the order 
and development of Greek poetry, has had to yield to the 
sapping operations of the comparative method, and is 
found, in the setting of a larger scheme of knowledge, to 
be hopelessly out of perspective.” 








THE CHANGELESSNESS OF COMMON-SENSE. 
ly sometimes seems as though common-sense were the 
only unchanging element in the mind of civilised man, 
Creeds and customs change, ideals and methods of thought 
vary with the ages, but common-sense is common to all times. 
Perhaps no more startling illustration of these truisms exists 
than is to be found in the treatise which Clement of Alex- 
andria wrote on the conduct of daily life in the latter half of 
the second century. It is probable that every word of this 
advice to the Christian Churebes was written before the year 
202, and the greater part of it remains applicable in 1908. 
A philosopher of deep and mystical piety, untrammelled by 
dogmatism, Clement was also a keen and humorous observer 
of life, and almost incredibly free of prejudices. His 
criticisms of the social conditions of his own day, tempered 
as they are by strong sense, are instruments still fitted for 
use in the cutting of a permanent way between the ephemeral 
extremes of social and, if we may say so without offence, of 
moral fashion. 

He begins his book with the question of eating and 
drinking, which be discusses from the point of view of 
health, economy, and social enjoyment. ‘The rich, he says, 
seek after luxury, to the destruction of their health and 
of all true hospitality. “In their greed and solicitude, the 
gluttons seem absolutely to sweep the world with a drag-net 
to gratify their luxurious tastes.’ From all this care and 
thought, however, they derive no good. They are not so 
strong as those whom poverty confines to plain fare, and 
they tend to become stupid and earthy, for, “ surrounded 
with the sound of hissing frying-pars, and wearing their 
whole life away at the pestle and mortar,” they “cling 
to matter like fire.” The frugal are not only “ more robust, 
but wiser,” since “they have not buried the mind beneath 
food.” He does not, however, wish to impose upon the 
Chureh any rule of diet whatever. “ Weare not to abstain 
wholly from various kinds of food, but only are not to be taken 


Whether such a scheme is practicable or desirable 
still remains open to question; but we should be inclined 
to say that an elementary acquaintance with at least one 
science, and some evidence of ability to use our powers of 


rr, 
up about them.” In his own opinion, plain meat and fish in 
moderate quantities without sauces, fruit, and bread which 
has not been spoiled “ by straining off the nourishing part of 
the grain,” are the foods which conduce most to health and 
strength, He does not require every one to agree in taste 
but “let our diet be light and digestible, and suitable ter 
keeping awake.” 

As to wine he takes a somewhat stricter view. « The 
natural, temperate, and necessary beverage for the thirsty is 
water,” he assures us, and boys and girls ought, he is cop. 
vinced, to be kept toit. There are many Christians he knows 
who shun wine “as far as possible,” and he “admires” them. 
On the other hand, be insists that its use is absolutely lawful, 
But “it must only be a little wine that is to be used, for we 
must not go on to intemperate potations.” Old men may well 
take a little more than those in middle life, seeking to counteract 
“the chill of age” by “the harmless medicine of the vine,” “But 
to them also,” be goes on, “let the limit of their potations be 
the point up to which they keep their reason unwavering, their 
memory active, and their body unmoved and unshaken by wine.” 
It is a terrible disgrace even for old men to be in a state when 
“they think that everything is revolving round them, and 
cannot count distant objects as single.” Let the Church take 
warning, he exhorts, from the sights to be seen in the world, 





| ludicrous character.” 





from those “miserable wretches who expel temperance from 
conviviality,” and “think excess in drinking to be the happiest 
life.’ Matthew Arnold wrote of the Roman :— 

“He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 

And crowned his head with flowers,”— 

sinking, with the instinct of a poet, the sordid details of the 
scene beneath the floods of time. Clement wrote as a con- 
temporary, and his description is as revolting as it is vivid. 
We quote it as it stands :—‘“ You may see some of them, half. 
drunk, staggering, with crowns round their necks like wine 
jars, vomiting drink on one another in the name of good- 
fellowship; and others, full of the effects of their debauch, 
dirty, pale in the face, livid, and still above yesterday's 
bout pouring anotber bout to last till next morning. It is 
well, my friends, it is well to make our acquaintance with this 
picture at the greatest possible distunce from it, and to frame 
ourselves to what is better.” 

This wise Father of the Church, however, is no ascetic. 
Christians are on no account to “abolish social intercourse,” 
but only to “look with suspicion on the snares of custom.” 
They are at liberty to accept pagan invitations if they like. 
But “ we are to partake of what is set before us, as becomes a 
Christian, out of respect to.him who has invited us, by a harmless 
and moderate participation in the social meeting; regarding 
the sumptuousness of what is put on the table us a matter of 
indifference,” for “it is the mark of a silly mind to be amazed and 
stupefied at what is presented at vulgar banquets,” and “ much 
sillier to make one’s eyes the slaves of the delicacies, so that 
one’s greed is, so to speak, carried round by the servants.” The 
dinner is not to be the chief thing, even at a dinner-party, but 
“the end of a banquet is friendliness towards those who meet.” 
The entertainment should “depend on love,” as becomes “the 
people of peace feasting for lawful enjoyment.” To this 
end of “lawful enjoyment” our philosopher gives much 
good advice, both about manners and talk. No one has any 
right to disgust his neighbour. No one is to eat and drink 
as though “ eager to burst,” and every one should endeavour to 
keep both chin and clothing “ free of stains.” “ Pleasantry ” 
is allowable—for “ whatever things are natural to men 
we must not eradicate from them, but rather impose on 
them limits and suitable times”—but not “burlesque.” We 
ought never, he thinks, “of our own accord to assume 4 
Displays of wit he deprecates; he 
doubts whether loud laughter conduces to social content; and 
he has a horror of “jibing,” by which men slip easily into 
cruelty. “If we meet together for the purpose of increasing 
our goodwill to each other, why should we stir up enmity by 
jibing?” As to improper conversation, Christians are to 
“stop the mouths of those who practise it by stern looks and 
averting the face,” or by “making a mock” of the speaker, 
or “by a harsher mode of speech.” 

In matters of dress, ornament, and furniture Clement 
maintains his middle position between asceticism and luxury. 
He disapproves of feather-beds. “Sleeping on downy feathers 


is injurious, when our bodies fall down as into a yawning 
hollow, on account of the softness of the bedding.” 
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do not sleep so soft will find themselves, he thinks, “ fitter 
for emergencies.” But whatever men sleep on, let them 
gleep in the night and not in the day. He has no patience 
with “fits of uselessness, and napping.” In the fashioning 
of clothes we should “keep clear of all strangeness.” No 
garments should ever be worn long enough to drag, “ sweeping 
the surface dirt of the ground like a broom.” Ornaments and 
scents are, he thinks, unmanly, and he counts those women 
foolish who “obscure true beauty, shading it with gold.” 
Let them be “bright with the ornament of intelligence.” 
Gymuastic exercises are good for boys, conducive not only 
to “a healthy babit of body, but courageousness of soul,” and 
thev are also “ pleasant and not unprofitable” to men so long 
as they can be indulged in “without dragging a man away 
from better employments”; neither “ are women to be deprived 
of bodily exercise.” The spectacles of the arena, however, 
and “ dicing ” are absolutely prohibited, and Clement considers 
that the encouraging of such entertainments is a great 
political mistake. ‘“ The cities which make a serious business 
of pustime are not wise, for cruel contests for glory which have 
been so fatal are not sport. No more is senseless expenditure 
of money.” 

Coming to the vexed question whether or no it is lawful 
for Christians to possess riches, Clement once more refuses to 
make hard-and-fast rules. He shows plainly, as does every 
writer in the New Testament, that his sympathy is with the 

r. It is “monstrous,” he exclaims, “for one to live 
in luxury while many are in want,” and “that which is 
squandered on foolish lusts is to be reckoned waste, not expendi- 
ture.” He detests ostentation. “Simplicity,” he says, “ pro- 
yides for sanctity, by reducing redundancies to equality, and 
by furnishing from whatever is at hand the enjoyment sought 
from superfluities. For simplicity, as the name shows, is not 
conspicuous, is not inflated or puffed up in aught, but is 
altogether even, and gentle and equal, and free of excess, and 
so is sufficient. And sufficiency is a condition which reaches 
its proper end without excess or defect. The mother of these 
is Justice, and their nurse Independence.” ‘The product of 
the earth was, he is certain, intended for all, and it is “ not for 
the rich to appropriate an undue share.” “ Riches wriggling 
in the grasp” of “the inexperienced” make him smile, but he 
does not think the experienced make much better use of them. 
On the other hand, he directs that “ riches are to be partaken 
of rationally and bestowed lovingly,” and “just as it is 
possible to live rightly in penury of this world’s goods, so also 
in abundance.” His conclusion is that “one who fulfils the 
command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,’ is per- 
fect.” It does not occur to him to probibit the keeping of slaves, 
but he forbids all harshness in their treatment. ‘ Domestics are 
to be treated like ourselves, for they are human beings, as we are. 
For God is the same to free and bond, if you consider. Such 
of our brethren as transgress, we must not punish, but rebuke.” 
Slaves are not to be called by “chirruping and whistling, 
and sounds made through the fingers,” and no Christian in 
health may be carried by his slaves, nor in climbing hills 
“shoved up” by them. The end of all Clement's practical 
instruction is summed up in one sentence:—‘ Man is by 
nature an erect and majestic being, aspiring after the good 
as becomes the creature of the One. But the life which 
crawls on its belly is destitute of dignity, is scandalous, hateful, 
ridiculous.” 

There are critics who think that “Titus Flavius Clemens ” 
eame of the Imperial Flavian house, and others who lean 
to the idea that his father was a freedman of the Imperial 
household. The common-sense of the ordinary reader will 
lead him, we cannot help thinking, to the former conclusion. 
These are not “slave manners” which were inculcated by the 
“head of the Catechetical School at Alexandria.” 





IN RETREAT. 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 

HE house is Early Victorian of the stodgiest variety. As 
you climb the long, wooded drive from the lodge, the 
stone porch is fairly terrific with its pillars and carving 
and general suggestion of expensive weight. One can 
almost reconstruct the original owner,—surely a prosperous 
merchant, complacently substantial, and lavish of enter- 
tainment. His dining-room seats fifty guests, and his ball- 
room, with its alabaster fireplace and unabashed ceiling, must 





have made his heart expand. We cannot imagine “ defiance 
in his eye,” for he had feathered his nest unthwarted; but 
“ pride in his port” may be assumed from the loving attention 
manifested in the construction of the cellars. He had an eye 
for asite. His grounds slope down southward to a river, and 
command a valley which is still beautiful, though Manchester 
be but ten miles distant. The garden is delightful: orchards 
and rosaries, stone summer-houses and wooded walks, all so 
secluded and elusive as to make ten acres seem fifty. With 
what eye, we wonder, would he view the present purpose of 
the house? Every week it is visited by a score or more of 
working men, who spend three or four days of welcome change 
from mill and factory, delighting in the fresh air and the 
garden, and taking a discreet holiday of a most unconventional 
kind, known to the initiated as a “retreat.” Workmen pre- 
dominate, but men from every class of society may be found 
there. The spirit of camaraderie is incredible. That these 
men enjoy themselves cannot be doubted. Yet they spend 
much of the time in prayer and silence. The cellars are 
empty, and the ballroom is a chapel where some eighteen 
discourses on the deepest things of life ave given to willing 
ears within four days (Thursday nights to Monday mornings). 
It seems at first blush to recall Sydney Smith’s idea of 
supreme torture,—“ being preached to death by wild eurates.” 
Yet, I repeat, the men enjoy it. They pay for their keep, 
and will travel over half England to be present. For some it 
is the only holiday of the year; but it is declared to be 
“worth a week at Blackpool.” 

Eighteen sermons and much silenceand prayer! Yet these 
are British workmen. One might imagine a steady crescendo 
of boredom, culminating in flight about the third morning. 
The contrary is the case. The first morning may perhaps show 
a certain restlessness, a slight irritation at the forcing of the 
old life into new channels. But on the second day all goes 
smoothly. On the third the men have so completely settled 
down to the semi-monastic life that it becomes almost difficult 
to get them to go when the fourth morning arrives. One may 
be sure of seeing them there the following year. The truth 
is, of course, that the three days which seem spent in mere 
listening, and which, in comparison with the Blackpool trip, 
appear so devoid of interest, are really crammed with activities 
beyond all previous experience. The eighteen sermons are, in 
fact, not sermons at all. They are what is technically known 
as “points.” The men themselves do the real work; the 
preacher performs the functions of a drill-sergeant. His talk 
is not at random, but follows the code of that discerning 
soldier, Ignatius of Loyola, who can take a man’s soul and 
fashion it to self-command, enterprise, ardour, with supreme 
insight and sureness of touch. His book of the “Spiritual 
Exercises ” yields little or nothing to the casual reader. It 
must be lived rather than read; and if the working man can 
be induced to live it for three days, he will face life in quite a 
new spirit. “The Exercises of St. Ignatius,” says Mrs. 


Craigie in “ Robert Orange,” “exhort us to hope, action, 


I defy any man to go through the Exercises with his whole 
heart and ever whine again.” 


courage. They make one a citizen of both worlds 


In the case of such a vital experience as a retreat, no descrip- 
tion of the mere order of the day can give any notion of the 
inner forces at work. Let us turn rather toresults. It is only 
lately that the work has been introduced into this country on 
any considerable scale; but it has long been known abroad. 
In Belgium there are six houses, specially built for tho 
purpose of these retreats. Each is visited by batches of 
forty or fifty men nearly every week. Nearly ten thousand 
men, mostly workmen, make retreats in these houses in the 
course of a single year. In Germany, France, Spain, Italy, 
Holland the work is growing rapidly. The effects are 
amazing. The men find a new worth in life: they gain 
indefinitely in a sense of duty, in contentment, in unselfish 
devotion to a common cause. They work henceforth for 
social improvement on sound lines, instead of fighting for 
their own hand. Their buman relationships take on a new 
meaning precisely because they have been given an ideal in 
the light of which they have set their souls in order. Here, 
then, would seem to be an institution which at last gives the 
working man what he needs. Technical institutes and clubs, 
lectures and cheap literature,—all these, excellent in their 
way, have made but a surface impression. Truth to tell, 
they have not been as “educative” as some of us had 
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hoped. They do not necessarily make a man at one with 
himself, for they do not satisfy his deepest needs. There 
has been too much tendency to regard them as substitutes 
for a more intimate appeal,—for character-building and the 
providing of an ideal which shall give strength as well as light. 
Such an ideal is provided and worked into a man’s whole 
being in a retreat. These three days are not spent in mere 
intellectualism. Nor are they wasted in mere sentimentalism. 
The appeal is to the whole man, and the guidance is practical. 
Some will object that citizenship is not to be fostered by a 
system which centres about a future existence. In answer we 
point to these retreats, of which the social effects, though a by- 
product, are so striking. Had those effects been aimed at 
directly they might not have been secured. It is the paradox 
of pleasure over aguin. These retreats are not only for 
workmen, but for all classes of the population. Get master 
and man together in a retreat, and the social question is half- 
way towards solution. Three houses of retreat for women 
already exist in England in London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool. Poor working girls have found how they may spend a 
Bank Holiday and the two previous days in a way which 
brings them strength to face the next twelve months with 
courage. 

As we take a last look at our Early Victorian mansion at 
Marple we cannot help thinking that the original owner 
might have welcomed the use to which his house is being put. 
We imagine him (wholly from the appearance of the house 
itself) as a shrewd, successful, hospitable Englishman, with a 
belief in solid Wacts and a genuine interest in his country’s 
welfare. Such a one would reflect that a rabid form of 
Socialism is threatening the country, that pleasure-hunting 
has become a national scourge, and that virility and a sense 
of duty are of more importance than any increase in material 
comfort. And be might come to see with Ignatius of Loyola 
that the way to make the world a better place is to get a few 
men imbued with high ideals and let them radiate those ideals 
among those with whom they live. Christianity may reach 
working men from pulpit and platform, but it stands a better 
chance of reaching them through those of their fellows to 
whom its message has come home. ©: ?. 


[This account of a “retreat” for Roman Catholic 
laymen will, we hope, suggest the organisation of similar 
opportunities for Protestant working men to repossess their 
souls. There is nothing whatever in the doctrines of the 
Reformation to forbid such a work. On the contrary, the 
cultivation of man’s better nature through contemplation and 
prayer is essentially Protestant. One can imagine Bunyan, 
Baxter, and Jobn Wesley blessing such godly exercises. To 
give men tired in the struggle of life an interval, however 
short, for facing the great problems would be a noble 
achievement.—Eb. Spectator. | 





“QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY.” 
Vy YHEN Holofernes kept a grammar school in the days 

of Elizabeth, and the budding wits of the age played 
truant from it, many an hour no doubt was spent by 
these youths in a profitable idleness watching the able 
men of the parish muster, march, shoot, and drill as they 
exercised the arts of war on those peaceful English greens. 
An extraordinarily entertaining sight it must have been, too, 
for every ablebodied man then alive, of whatever size, shape, 
class, habit of mind or of body, was liable to be called on 
to serve in defence of his country threatened by danger to 
creed and liberty. Nominally, indeed, the Militia service of 
Elizabeth’s day was a voluntary one, for after due notice 
given by the curate, a recruiting party used to march through 
the parish inviting all to serve. The Commission of Array 
issued in Henry 1V.’s days against a feared invasion by the 
French imprisoned any one who refused to serve, and these 
sixteenth-century musters were practically compulsory. The 
service was carefully arranged. Many and quaint are the 
regulations about wages, apparel, carriage of arms, weapons, 
and all the rest of it, as we read them in reprints of County 
Musters that stir the heart with their records of valour and 
devotion of homely Englishmen dead long since. All classes 
in ‘the country were called upon. Men of family were 
appointed to the more dangerous positions; they were to be 
captains and halberdiers. In an earlier record there is a 
clause which recommends that the captain of a village band 








should be mounted on a steed that does not go “beyond g 
Canterbury pace,” lest the hearts of his untried followers should 
fail them, seeing their leader able to run away in a moment 
of danger and leave them behind. Yeomen and labourers 
took bills, pikes, bows, and guns,—that is, the culver and the 
arquebus. The big men were chosen to bear the stiff ashen 
pikes, fifteen to eighteen feet long,—these wore armour, The 
smaller men were gunners, and it seems that the national 
pastime of shooting with the longbow—which had been com. 
pulsory upon Englishmen for many generations—was falling 
a little out of fashion because of the newer arquebus, a clumey 
weapon of short range, but so terrifying that at first the 
arquebusier received no quarter in buttle, being regarded as 
a ruffian beyond the range of civilised warfare. When the 
able men of Elizabeth’s day used to shoot—twice a month, 
and not on Sundays—at the butts, which were maintained 
at the cost of the parish, the best prize was for the 
arquebus and the next for the longbow. And _ the 
curate of each parish whose living was worth £20 or more 
was to be at charges for the arquebusiers or their wages, 
some grace of congruity apparently being recognised between 
explosives and the Church militant. 
“tyros and men unwarlike ” belonged to corporals, of which 
there were four toa bundred men. There were “ vintimers” 
and “decimers”—officers too—and there was a muster. 
master, who had charge of penalties for abuses and things 
lacking, and who had to arrange about the armour with which 
these bands were generally ill-supplied, to see that the coats 
were of red, scarlet, murrey, or tawny, “to make a gallant 
show,” to make each man dismount and see whether he were 
properly buckled and arrayed, whether his “gascoes” were wide 
and loose, and his hose easy for marching and fighting,—that 
is, “not tight nor bolstered up.” He had to effect exchanges if 
a little man were found wearing a big man’s armour, or a 
big man squeezed into a tight corselet or “pair of Almair 
rivets.” Thus was each man throughout the kingdom ‘pre. 
pared in his place to serve his country, and thus Shakespeare 
must have studied them on the green at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and heard Bates and Williams grumbling long before he was 
old enough to draw in Henry V. the moral that to grumble is 
the privilege of the free man, and does not interfere witha 
stout workaday patriotism. 

Now, while national defence was being practised in English 
villages years before the Armada set sail northwards, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, great-hearted gentleman and gallant 
sailor, was taking very much to heart the uselessness of a 
class that should have been of the first service to the realm. 
These were certain wards of the Crown and gentlemen's 
sons, who were not getting such education as fitted their 
own or the national honour, being unfit, he said, for anything 
but to holloa a hound or lure a hawk. And since, to Sir 
Humphrey's mind, that could not be called an education 
which did not plant first of all and firmly in the mind a 
love of country and a sense of national responsibility, he 
drew up a scheme which should, he thought, bring such 
honour on bis race that “there shall be hereafter in effect no 
gentleman within the realm but shall be good for something, 
whereas now the most part of them are good for nothing.” 
The Universities, he complained, were too narrow. They 
taught “no matters of action meet for present practice both 
of peace and warre.” “For such,” he goes on, “as govern 
Common weals ought rather to bend themselves to the 
practices thereof than to be tied to the bookish circumstances 
thereof,” and the end to be attained by his scheme of educa- 
tion is the training of youths to be intelligent and effectual 
members of the “Common weal.” He quotes the opinions 
of Plato and Lycurgus to the effect that the State should 
interfere with the education of children, “since the public 
have more interest therein than their parents”; and it is just 
on this point that “Queen Elizabeth's Academy” furnishes 
suggestions for a need of our own day. The details of an 
educational scheme more than three hundred years old cannot 
be applied to modern needs. But the foundation of the whole 
thing is surely based where we to-day must base any theory 
of national education,—that is, on each individual’s sense of 
his duties and responsibilities towards his own country. The 
liberal education suggested by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, with 
the exception of bis complaint that rich men’s sons in the 
Universities “ by taking up their scholarships and fellowsbips 
do disappoint the poor of their livings and advancements,” 
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differs in detail from the education cf to-day, or at least that | day—their forefathers—were trained, to some skill in national 


education provided for the “nobles and gentlemen” about 
whom he was so anxious. But it deserves a summary, because 
the point of it all is the training up of the youth of a nation 
to take an active part in the welfare and the defence of their 
country. 

After recommending fluency in the use of the vulgar tongue, 
the “Academy” advises the study of the “civil policy” of 
other lands, with a practical application to the problems of 
home. The students are moreover to be taught “more wit 
and policy than school learning can deliver ...... for the 
greatest school clerks are not always the wisest men.” They 
are to study arithmetic and geometry, which would bring in 
the practice of artillery and fortification. They are to 
practise, under capable instruction, with the arquebus and 
with skirmishing and marching, to study astronomy and 
navigation, the modelling of ships, map-drawing, perspective 
and mensuration. ‘They must understand something of 
“simples,” surgery, and medicine; civil law too, and divinity 
and common law; and there shall be also an instructor who 
shall “set down and teach exquisitely the office of a Justice 
of the Peace and Sheriff, not meddling with pleas and 
cunning points of the law, because “noblemen and gentle- 
men should...... learn to have some judgment in these 
offices.” They are to learn modern languages, fencing, music, 
to have, in short, an education in the true sense, that draws 
out all the cupabilities of a man, and thus “this seely frozen 
island shall be brought into such everlasting honour that all 
the nations of the world shall know and say when the face of 
an English gentleman appeareth that he is either a soldier, a 
philosopher, or a gallant courtier.” In a splendid compliment 
to his Sovereign, Sir Humphrey desired that the institution 
should be known as “ Queen Elizabeth’s Academy,”’—*“ so your 
Majesty,” said he, “ being dead, shall make your sepulchre in 
the mouths of the living.” 

It was a scheme fitting a great mind in a great age when a 
new sense of responsibility was being called out to meet the 
new great needs of the time, and it was a scheme worthy the 
heroic temper of a man determined “always to live and die in 
this mind—that he is not worthy to live at all that for fear, or 
danger of death, shunneth his country’s service and his own 
honour, seeing death is inevitable and the fame of virtue 
immortal.” Now the point for us to remark is this. While 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert was theorising about an education 
which should fit young men of the upper classes for the 
service of the State, the State was actually putting part of his 
theory into practice, and had come down by main force upon 
another class about whose education ‘nobody then cared at 
all, and was fitting it by practical exercise for the service of 
the State. We have reversed things to-day. The State does 
not interfere with the education of gentlemen and all whom 
the term includes, but she has taken in hand the education 
of the class that produced such stout defenders in the days 
of Elizabeth. Yet she does not oblige them, as they were then 
obliged, to understand that the purpose of education is to 
serve the country. That means that we leave out the vital 
part of education in our State education. Taking the fact and 
theory of Elizabeth's day together, can we not evolve something 
to suit our own? Sir Humphrey Gilbert thought an educa- 
tion useless which did not fit a youth for the service of the 
State. It is to-day; although we are obliged to leave that 
part of a gentleman’s education very much to public opinion. 
But we have applied State control to the education of another 
class, and are we not wasting an opportunity unless we teach 
them, as Sir Humpbrey Gilbert taught, “that if through 
pleasure or idleness we purchase shame, the pleasure vanisheth 
but the shame endureth for ever” ? 

Lofty expression of abstract sentiments does not usually 
make much impression on the plain man, especially when he 
has been a National school boy. He is concerned (as he 
should be) with a necessarily narrow and engrossing round of 
duties, and the idea of responsibility towards a remote 
abstraction known to him as the State does not touch him 
very close. Neither does the pressure of public opinion bear 
hard on him in this respect. The way to impress it on him is 
when he is young, so that he should learn patriotism as he learns 
geography and the “three R's.” Putriotism, like courage, is 
largely a matter of habit, and is most trustworthy when it has 
become half mechanical. If the children and lads of our 
National schools were trained as the able men of Elizabeth's 





defence, would it not go farto plant in them that deep-rooted 
sense of personal responsibility in the national welfare which 
is the only solid foundation for a vast Empire? For in the 
education of this class it is true to-day that “the public have 
more interest therein than their parents.” And since the 
State has interfered so far, should it not go fartber and drive 
the ideal of State education deep into the minds of the State- 
educated, “ always to live and die in this mind—that he is not 
worthy to live at all that for fear, or danger of death, shunneth 
his country’s service and his own honour, seeing death is 
inevitable and the fame of virtue immortal” ? This is not the 
language of modern instruction in County Council schools ; 
but the principle might be adapted, because for the sake of the 
national well-being it is necessary to get it somehow into the 
national head. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—A correspondent well versed in British politics tells me 
that he holds a revolution of some kind to be w certainty of 
the future. I truet he is mistaken. Danger, however, there 
surely is. The class which appropriates the name “ Labour,” 
as though all work whether of brain or hand were not labour, 
is in a threatening state of self-isolation and of political 
antagonism to the other classes. The party system of govern- 
ment shows its fatal weakness in enabling an extreme section, 
by playing on the balance of parties, to control the Govern- 
ment. The House of Commons is apparently becoming less 
independent and more subject to the will of the irresponsible 
masses and their local chiefs. Now comes a revival of Pro- 
tectionism under the alias of Tariff Reform, crossing the 
political issues, and precluding a general alliance of the 
opponents of revolution. Female suffrage isatthedoor. The 
grant of old-age pensions, as it seems, produced a demagogic 
demand for more before the first distribution bas been made. 
I am told on very good authority that a settlement of the 
Irish question is at hand. Under the present Government it 
must be in favour of Home-rule. Is it likely to be final ? 
Will the calling of the Irish politician who has lived upon 
Home-rule come to an end? The only effective safeguard in 
sight, surely, is such a reconstitution of the House of. Lords 
as shall make it a Second Chamber with a real claim to the 
respect and confidence of the nation. At present, though it 
contains some very eminent Members, it has as a body no such 
claim. It is the mere ghost of the feudal assembly, of which, 
be it observed, the non-bereditary element, consisting of 
Bishops and mitred Abbots, would seem to have been 
practically something like a moiety. Its history generally 
is that of a blind and feeble resistance to change, which by 
irritation stimulates as much as it retards. Its dealing with 
the Old-Age Pensions Bill is a specimen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GOLDWIN SMITH. 








FINANCES AND TAXATION. 
[To tus Eprror or rae *‘Sprcrator.”] 
Srir,—In his speech at Swansea on October Ist Mr. Lloyd 
George expressed his views on the economic and financial 
conditions of Great Britain, and he hinted at the same time 
at the form of taxation by which be would like to obtain the 
very large funds which he will soon require for old-age 
pensions, &c. He said: “ The fact was that Britain was the 
richest land under the sun.” He referred to Great Britain as 
“this land of plenty and superabundance,” and stuted that 
this country was “rolling in wealth.” Mr. Lloyd George 
based his taxation proposal on the premiss that “Great 
Britain was the richest land under the sun.” Unfortunately, 
that premiss is not correct. Wealth is a relative factor. 
Whether Great Britain is wealthy or not wealthy depends 
partly on her liabilities, partly on a comparison of British 
wealth with the wealth of other nations. Whilst Great Britain 
has greater liabilities than any other country through the vast 
extent of her scattered Empire and the comparatively small 
number of her inbabitants, her wealth is certainly smaller 
than that of her competitors—the United States and Germany 
—and is possibly even smaller than that of France. In 
view of her heavy liabilities, the financial position of Great 
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Britain can,in any case, hardly be considered to be a very 
brilliant one, a position in which statesmen can afford to 
spend money lavishly. The wealth of Great Britain is as a 
rule very greatly overestimated. The masses of Great Britain 
are poor, and the classes are not rich. If Great Britain were 
“the richest land under the sun,” why, then, is it that this 
country, which used to finance the whole world, is no longer 
the banker of the world? Why had Great Britain to raise 
the larger part of the money required for the South African 
War in America and on the Continent? Why have Consols 
fallen from 114 to 852 Why do they stand now at a con- 
siderably lower level than during the war, and why do they 
refuse to rise notwithstanding tne record operations of the 
Sinking Fund? Why do we find that numerous British 
industries have been bought up by foreigners ? Why had all 
the London “tubes” to be built by foreign capital? Why 
did we sell to America almost a million tons of our best 
shipping 2 Why have houses and land constantly and 
severely been declining in value everywhere throughout the 
country, excepting a few favoured localities ? Why are 
most valuable pictures and other works of art constantly, 
and in large numbers, being shipped out of the country ? 
Why is America, and not Great Britain, the market for 
diamonds? Has Mr. Lloyd George ever asked himself 
questions such as these ? 

Mr. Lloyd George ought to know that Great Britain is no 
longer the richest country in the world. He seems to think, 
like our Socialists, that the bulk of British wealth is owned by 
a few people, and that the masses could easily be enriched, or 
at least benefited, by taxing the large capitalists and land- 
owners out of their wealth. He said at Swansea: “ He could 
name twelve men whose average income during the worst 
days of depression would suffice to maintain in comfort during 
the whole of one month at least fifty thousand workmen and 
their families.” Continuing, he said: “Iam not one of those 
who advocate confiscation, and, so far as I am concerned, 


honest capital put into honest industries for the development | 
of the trade and commerce «f this country will bave nothing | 


to fear from any proposal I shall ever be responsible for sub- 


the great natural resources of this country ought to be the 


maintenance above want of all who are giving their labour | 


and brain and muscle to its cultivation and development.” If 
I understand the foregoing words rightly, Mr. Lloyd George 
desires the nation to “resume” the wealth of the rich in 
accordance with the principles which guided the Liberal 
Party in the promotion of the Licensing Bill. Seemingly, 
Mr. Lloyd George wishes to tax the large capitalists and 
landowners out of existence. He does not fear the emigration 
of capital, for he told his Swansea audience “ he would like to 
know where capital would flee to,” and it is quite obvious 
that one can tax the capitalists out of existence because one 
cannot transport the Midland Railway to France. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s arguments are not new. We have heard them 
before, in somewbat more forcible language, from Messrs. 
Hyndman, Quelch, Blatchford, and Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P. 
We can, therefore, not wonder that Mr. Philip Snowden said 
at Blackburn: “ Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was revolutionary 
enough to satisfy the most revolutionary Socialist.” Already 
British capital is being taxed out of existence by overtaxing 
the capitalist. Estate and Succession Duties of a frankly 
confiscatory character are reducing the capital of the wealthy, 
and are therefore seriously diminishing the working capital of 
the country, for the rich keep their money not in sacks in 
their cellars, but have it invested in reproductive under- 
takings: fields, factories, mines, &c. Thus enormous Estate 
and Succession Duties and an excessively high Income-tax are 
eating up our industrial capital and are cutting into pro- 
duction. The poor spend freely and only the rich accumulate. 
They fulfil a most important function in the body economic. 
They are not only the owners and enjoyers of property—the 
‘idle, useless rich,” as the Socialists say—but they are the 
careful accumulators, increasers, and trustees of the national 
wealth. I think Great Britain has reached, if she has not 
overstepped, the limit of direct taxation. The State is already 
being run largely by entrenching on the accumulations of its 
richer citizens, and is thus discouraging accumulation and 
The nation is paying for its daily wants largely 
out of capital. Great Britain is living on her capital, and 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, seems 


production. 





| arrived 








desirous to hasten that process, which must accentuate the 
decay of our industries and increase uuemployment and 
pauperism in Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. Exuis Barrer, 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


| We have no desire to defend Mr. Lloyd George's speech, 
which was, indeed, one of the most unjust, wrong-headed, and 
dangerous ever made by a Minister who is “second-in-com. 
mand” in a British Government. At the same time, there js 
as yet no sort of foundation for Mr. Ellis Barker's pessimism. 
We have not the population of the United States or of Germany 
but on a “per head” calculation we bave no doubt that Britain 
holds first place. That at present we are living on our capital 
is demonstrably not the case. We must reluctantly admit, 
however, that if the present Ministry remain very much 
longer in office, and pursue the financial policy which they 
have adopted this year, the time when we shall in truth begin 
to live on our capital will not long be delayed. When you 
“rob the hen-roosts” you kill the birds that lay the eggs. A 
better example of the destruction of productive capital could 
not be desired.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. KIPLING AND THE DOCTORS. 

(To tHe Epiron of tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Referring to the report of Mr. Rudyard Kipling's 
brilliant and stirring address a few days since to the students 
of the Middlesex Hospital, perhaps I may be allowed to relate 
a story as an instance of the heroism doctors can display 
in trying circumstances. I have had the pleasure of meeting, 
and being treated more or less by, twenty-two medical men 
whose names I could recount, and therefore have had a 
pretty large experience. The story is this. One of a large 
family, I had a younger brother subject to frequent attacks of 
hemorrhage from the nose, and in earlier days the only way 
of saving such a sufferer from death seemed to be by 
plugging both nostrils. Indeed, some celebrities called 
to see the patient, and, though they were pleased to 
call it a, “ very interesting case,” they could not advise 


mitting to Parliament; but I do say that the first charge on | “in beie4 remedy, though one or two had been tried, 
| but Tailed. 


I can remember vividly being called up about 
three or four o'clock one dark winter’s morning with 
snow on the ground “to fetch the doctor.” When I 
at his house he put his head out of window, 
promising to come round as quickly as possible. My little 
part was to hold one of the lights at the bedside; but noticing 
that I was about to collapse, he peremptorily ordered me to 
put down the light and go, which I did, and promptly fell into 
a fainting-fit at the foot of the stairs. Recovering myself, 
and meeting the doctor leaving the house, I tried to apologise 
for my weak behaviour, but was told by him that few novices 
would pass through such an ordeal without the same result. 
The doctor said he had performed the operation under 
difficulty, and expected we had thought him a little tardy in 
arriving, but all the time at the operation he had had his 
clothes pressing upon an abscess, and he had come through 
the snow and sleet leaving a wife at home in an almost dying 
condition. Of course I may be wrong, but I can hardly con- 
ceive of more heroic behaviour on a battlefield, where acts 
such as these might be related in the newspapers to the 
public; but my story is only known to myself and a small 
circle of friends. The patient and doctor have passed away, 
but the patience of the former and the bravery of the latter 
can never fade from my memory. I may add that an old 
friend and physician had asked this doctor to make his fees 
light, as we were not in those days in what are termed 
comfortable circumstances. The bill arrived, with a graceful 
note accompanying it, saying the fees could have been made 
larger, but if we thought the bill too much he would be 
perfectly satisfied with anything less we might hand him. I 
need hardly say that with such a man it was quite unnecessary, 
as the bill was so ridiculously small, and we insisted on his 
taking our cheque for double the amount.—Hoping my story 
may interest and act as a stimulant to manya student, I am, 
Sir, &c., An EAsTBOURNIAN. 


[Surely doctors are the most generous of men. Is there 
any other profession which habitually lowers its fees because 
people are poor, or supposed to be poor? The last man to be 
paid by the miser or the spendthrift, or sometimes by the 
prudent man, is the doctor. Yet the doctors seem content 
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to treat this piece of “human nature ” as natural and 


jnevitable, and rather as a matter for humorous comment 
than for complaint.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To Taw Epiror or THe “SrkcTaToOR.” J 
Sir,—The progressive socialisation of our institutions must, 
ever more and more, bring in the authority of the doctor. It 
was, for instance, inevitable that sooner or Jater admission to, 
or continued attendance at, the schools of the State must be 
made contingent upon medical inspection, as it has by recent 
legislation been rendered. But it is not at the entrance to 
the school alone that the doctor stands armed with the flaming 
sword of possible rejection. His permissive word is the pass- 
port to every one of the public services—civil, military, and 
paval—and sets the standard of minimum employable bodily 
capacity. I doubt whether many of our Socialistic friends 
have quite realised to what an extent State-organised employ- 
ment would need to be dependent upon trained medical advice 
unless the so-called workshops of the State were to become 
mere sanatoria for physical and moral weaklings and 
malingerers. The decree of seclusion, as belonging to the 
class of the unfit, which the self-contained State must in its 
own defence be prepared to pronounce upon some of its con- 
stituent units, must be determined in almost every conceivable 
case by expert medical testimony. There is no occasion to 
entertain any doubt as to the benevolence of the despotism of 
a staff of medical assessors; but they must, from the nature 


of the case, be inexorable in their verdict, which no merely lay | 


administrative department could with impunity venture to 


override.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. F. 





THE “RIGHT TO WORK.” 
(To tur Epitor or tae “ Spectator.” } 

Sir,—I read your article, “ The ‘ Right to Work,’ ” in the last 
issue with great interest, having had first-hand experience of 
the unemployed. Your point that the provision of work for 
one set of men merely means the withdrawal of it from some 
other set is one to which I can bear personal testimony. A 
few years ago in a certain town in the North the local Council 
let by contract the work of transforming its main tram route 
from the horse to the electric system, the Council finding all 
materials, such as steel rails, concrete, setts, &c., the con- 
tractors the labour. Coincident with this work arose the 
question of unemployment, and a little while before the actual 
start was made in the roads it was decided to rent a goods- 
yard (recently constructed on quile a new railway) in which 
to employ about two hundred of the out-of-works in breaking 
stone for the concrete. This yard was some three miles from 
the centre of the town, and about a third of a mile off 
the tram route. The men were to work in bi-weekly turns— 
i.e., three days each per week—so as to allow of work for 
four hundred men eack week. 
Labour Party men, was left to choose the two hundred 
workers each Monday and Thursday morning, and the work 
was paid for in the bulk at so much per ton. 

it was my lot, unfortunately, to measure up each Wednesday 
and Saturday the work done, and calculate its we'git by a given 
standard per cubic yard. I shall not readily forget my first 
introduction to these gentry, accustomed though I was to 
superintending workmen. ‘The two hundred men had been 
divided as they arrived into gangs of ten or a dozen in each, 
and thus some eighteen or so heaps awaited me, sloped at the 
sides much as macadam may be seen by the wayside in rural 
districts, though in much varying heights. Each gang had 
one man as head, and going to No.1 gang I was met in a 
braggadocio style by its leader, who had evidently just 
announced to his nine mates that he would overawe me. 
A Militiaman, I later discovered, with an awfully disfiguring 
scar across his face, and with villainy written all over him, he 
stood by with surly visage while I took my measurements and 
worked out the tonnage, which was received in silence. I 
passed on with my assistant to the next heap, totally different 
in shape and size from the first one. The result worked out 
exactly to the same weight as No. 1 heap, and as I called it 
out I was overwhelmed with oaths and filthy language from 
the Militiaman questioning the figures. 
ported him, of course, and at once I was surrounded by the 
whole two hundred, who hastened up to be in at the row. 


His comrades sup- 


I was told in very sanguinary language to get No. 1! of work from some one, and consequently unemployment 





The Labour Bureau, run by | 


heap measured again. Knowing that if I once started 
remeasuring I should be called upon to do so every time 
the men (judging merely by looks, which none conld rely 
upon) questioned the weights of the heaps, I declined, and 
taking my courage in both hands, I asked him did he do his 
work twice over, and receiving only a defiant glare, I replied 
in the negative for him, and added that neither did I. I then 
handed him the tape and staff and invited him to measure it 
himself. He was, of course, nonplussed at this, and as many 
of the men began to laugh at his discomfiture, he slunk 
A fortnight later the same man was sent to gaol 
I had many similar experiences, being 


away. 
for common assault. 
openly charged on a few occasions with being paid to keep 
the measurement low. In such a way does your unemployed 
man show his gratitude. 

As to the knavery resorted to, although an ex-sergeant 
of police was placed to stand over them the day through, 
these men contrived to bury large blocks of stone in the 
obtaining measurement for 


centre of the heaps, thus 


work not done. This was, however, discovered when the 
heaps came to be carted away, one end of the yard being 
used for the first part of the week and the opposite 
end for the second part, the heaps first broken being 
removed out of the yard as work was going on in the 
second place. Iliding tools in the adjoining siding and 
fetching them away at night to sell or pawn was another 
symptom of the “right to work.” Digging shallow trenches 
at the base of the heaps of stone along each side was a trick 
they tumbled to in order to increase the dimension of 
height, which was taken from the floor level (originally of 
gravel) to apex of mound, the trench being artfully doctored 
with broken stone to conceal the real floor line. After com- 
pleting my duties it was my custom to make my way home by 
car from the end of the lane. In the main road there were 
two public-houses, one near the lane end, and the other over a 
quarter of a mile away in the direction of the town. Nine 
men out of ten entered one or the other of these places. Not 
content with parting thus with some of the small wage earned 
(say two and a half days net), quite half the men boarded the 
car and spent another penny in saving probably a mile and 
a half's walk to their homes. 
spend when he claims work to avoid hunger? 


the men given work on those relief works is that, although 


Is this the way a man should 


My opinion of 


chosen by the Labour Party itself, the great bulk were merely 
the loafers of the town. 
work given to them, the ratepayers paying many times over to 


them what it would have cost to break the stone in a stone- 


Yet the breaking of this stone was 


breaker, the stone, in addition, being so badly broken that 
in other circumstances it would have been rejected by the 
engineers, 

The contractors engaged on the tram work were alse 
approached and asked to take on as many of the out-of-works 
as possible. They readily agreed, but by breakfast-time the 
very first day the great bulk had retired, finding the work 
hardly so easy as it looked. Those who remained struck a 
day later for the same pay as the experienced labourers were 

Needless 
to say, they did not get it until they earned it. These are but 
a few of the experiences of the unemployed, gained, mind you, 


A small 


genuine cases there are certainly, but it is small. 


receiving, which was a halfpenny per hour more 


percentage of 
The “ Right 
Work must 


in actual work, not at a Labour club. 
to Work” Bill, however, makes no distinction. 
be found, or its equivalent maintenance, for the hard worker 
and the blackguard alike. 

Has it ever struck such men as Messrs. Keir Hardie, Grayson, 
Macdonald, and Quelch that the working classes are them- 
selves as guilty as any other class of producing unemployment 
and sweating? When the artisan’s wife goes shopping, does 
she ever pass by one shop and enter another to pay 


threepence or sixpence more for an article in ord 








fair wages being paid for the production of that articl 
Not she; like her sisters in better circumstances, she buys in 
the cheapest market. How many men are deprived of work 
through the habit (in the North, anyway) of the working 
classes doing their own paperhanging and whitewashing in 
their houses, often, too, the painting of the interior wood- 
work? Also, there 

do the family cobbling, particularly for the children, where 


i$ a common practice for a workman to 


looks are of minor importance. All this means the withdrawal 
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Yet if a municipal authority is guilty of the same thing, the 
Labour people and Socialists are up in arms directly. A case 
occurred in Lancashire quite recently where the Watch Com- 
mittee were criticised for permitting a policeman (who 
happened to be a joiner) to execute some repairs at the police 
offices in the town.—I am, Sir, &c., DISCRIMINATION, 





[To tuk Eprror or The “Sexcraror.” J 
Srr,—It is possible that you and some of your readers may 
be interested in a little incident of unemployment which 
came to my knowledge a short time ago. The incident in 
question is not very unusual, I dare say, but it is instructive, 
and I can vouch for the truth of it. About three weeks ago, 
when the unemployment agitation was at its height, I was 
paying a visit at a beautiful plice in Perthshire. My hostess 
was laying out a new garden some three or four acres in 
extent, and required some temporary extra labour for the 
purpose, but the work called for no technical skill. She 
applied to the Central Bureau in Glasgow for seven labourers ; 
their pay was to be 18s. a week, and the work was guaranteed 
for some weeks. After several days’ delay she was informed that 
two men had been sent. After a further delay of some days, 
and a good deal of writing and telegraphing, two more men 
arrived. Of these four, two at once returned to Glasgow (having 
received return tickets), as they preferred unemployment there 
to employment in the country. Neither of these two had 
done “a band’s turn” on the job. Of the first two, one, after 
three days’ work, decided to give it up and return to Glasgow, 
but at the last moment was persuaded by his companion to 
remain and give the work another trial, which he did for 
one more day and then left. That companion, who had 
once been a gardener, was the only one of the four who 
apparently had tie least intention of accepting a job when 
offered to him.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN Murray. 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 


[To tHe Eprtror or tHe “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Your article on “ The ‘Right to Work’” 
issue mentions that many men who were employed on the 
Manchester relief works two years ago left their worl, and so 
forfeited their day's pay, in order to join a procession of the 
unemployed. A still more discouraging statement appeared 
in the Quarterly Review for last January. On p. 212 of that 
number a Local Government Board inspector is quoted as 
reporting that “irregular relief work has such charms that 
numerous instances have been noted of men throwing up 
regular wages at 18s. and 19s. a week to earn 5s. to 7s. in a 
stone-yard.” As an illustration of the cost of relief works, it 
1s perhaps worth while recalling that in the winter of 1904-5 
the borough of Stepney “abandoned the use of road-sweeping 
machines and employed hand labonr instead.” Road-sweeping 
by machinery used to cost the borough £486; road-sweeping 
by hand labour cost it £3,569. I am afraid that in only too 
many cases the “right to work” means the right of A, B, and 
C to force other members of the comm unity to buy what they 
neither require nor desire at a price far in excess of the 
ordinary market value.—I am, Sir, Xc., W. G. E. 


in last week’s 


[To tae Evrror or tHe “ Seectator.”] 
Srr,—May I call your attention to Scott’s views on the proper 
way to deal with unemployment? They seem to do equal 
honour to his bead and to his heart. They are to be found 
in a letter to Southey dated May 9th, 1817 (Vol. IV. of 
Lockhart, edition 1837, pp. 73-75). The passage is perhaps 
too long for insertion, but most of us have, or ought to have, 
a copy of Lockhart.—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Gri1. 
Eversley, Poole. 





THE “AMERICAN WOMAN.” 
[To rue Epiror or tHe “ Seectaror.” | 
Srr,—I have read with muchinterest the letters appearing in the 
Spectator entitled “The* American Woman.’” In many recent 
books and letters the question of the idleness of the women of 
the richer classes has been discussed and deplored. Many 
rue and telling things have been said on this subject. The 
only thing which has never been really said or thought out is 
precisely what they are todo. It must be understood that I 
do not speak of the wives of very rich men. Riches bring 
their own, often nearly overwhelming, duties and responsi- 
bilities. Neither do I speak of the exceptionally gifted 





a 
women. The brilliant novelist or the inspired artist has a 
field too large to be explored in her lifetime. The women 
who are “exceptional” in the way of money or brains I Jeaye 
out of my argument. It is the enormously large class of 
women just below the very rich of whom I should like to speak, 
They are not rich enough to have large responsibilities, and 
yet they have enough money for ease and comfort. They 
have efficient servants who do all that is necessary in their 
house, and capable nurses and governesses for their children, 
A woman of this class can, if sbe gets up fairly early in the 
morning, be an excellent housekeeper and see a good deal of 
her children, and still leave many hours of the day un. 
employed. Her husband is probably away all day at his 
work, and she is faced with the problem every morning of 
“ What shall Ido to-day?” If she tries to do any work that 
brings in money, she is told, and quite truly, that she ig 
taking the bread out of the mouths of those who are trying 
to earn their own living. Should she wish to work for a 
charity, she is probably given the hackwork and drudgery 
for which the society, whatever it may be, is too poor to 
pay a clerk,—work which no man would voluntarily think 
of doing. Further, philanthropic and social work of real 
interest demands very special talents to which every woman 
cannot lay claim. A genius for pbilanthropy is almost 
as rare as a genius for art and literature. If she 
attempts to cultivate her mind, she finds, without the 
incentives or facilities of a man at school or college, a certain 
uselessness in reading and learning which is to have no other 
result than to pass a few hours of the day. Would any man 
spend several hours a day improving his mind with no 
ultimate object? I do not think that men realise that 
every avenue except the “housewifely” is closed to the 
ordinary woman, and that this particular avenue in the class 
I am spexking of simply cannot provide a full occupation. If 
some of the writers who are so busy pointing out the idleness 
of women to the world’s’ disapprobation would employ 
their time and talents instead in telling women of work 
involving interest and responsibility, I feel sure that they 
would find their suggestions responded to with enthusiasm, 
If men who know the joy of congenial work and its solace in 
hours of trouble would set their minds to this very real 
problem, they would earn the gratitude of a'l women.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. B. 
[That there is a good deal in our correspondent’s contention 
we fully admit. At the same time, we cannot belp thinking 
that the feverish desire for something to do is often part of 
the restlessness which is the special malady of the age. 
When a well-to-do woman first marries, and when her children 
are very young, she may sometimes find it difficult to fill her 
day ; but no one will ever persuade us that a family of, say, only 
three children does not provide plenty of occupation for the 
mother, even though she does not actually give them formal 
lessons. The demands for informal instruction from growing 
boys and girls are enough to keep any ordinary person in full 
mental work. A household is like a committee. As time 
goes on it gradually accretes work to itself. We admit, 
however, that all this is far truer of the country than of the 
London home. A country house, even though small, is a far 
greater provider of occupation than a number in a London 
street, where there are neither fowls nor flowers, and where 
everything comes to the door as if by magic.—Ep. Spectator. | 


(To Tuk Enptron or tae “Segrcrator.”] 


Srr,—I venture to suggest that Dr. Macphail’s arraignment 
of the “American woman,” although both forcible and 
timely, is not very discriminating or very just. Dr. 
Macphail evidently bas two or three types of women in 
mind which he confounds under the one designation. Thus, 
the forward woman of early New England days was no more 
the woman he really intends than is our English “ suffragette,” 
who, with all her noisy self-assertion in pursuit of a particular 
object, is not the brilliant do-nothing who ignores her social 
obligations in order to indulge ber love of social distinction 
and enjoyment, and against whom Dr. Macphail levels his 
sarcasm and reproach. Nor is there, probably, such a thing 
as a poor “ American woman.” The type belongs to those who 
can escape their responsibilities in virtue of their wealth and 
the service it commands. No doubt there are the asexual 
but the reason for their attitude to the fulfilment 
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a 
of their responsibilities is different from the motives of the 
« American woman” as a type, and the two ought not to be 
confounded. And, besides being indiscriminate, Dr. Macphail 
is, [ think, unfair in his estimation of causes. He speaks of 
the American man; but his “ American man” is an 
individual, not a type, and is certainly not the counterpart, as 
he ought to be drawn, of the “American woman.” It is 
because the “ American man” is what he is—a being in whom 
all the highest attributes of manhood are absorbed and 
diverted in the selfish pursuit of business, so that no room is 
left for a quiet, loving home life—that the woman is there to 
correspond. To reproach her, under the conditions the man 
provides, for not fulfilling her wifely functions is to insult her 
and all womanhood. This Dr. Macphail does not see. It is 
the quiet, loving home life that alone in an educated society 
can result in an ideal offspring. The millionaire cannot offer 
this, and it is his retribution that the American woman ceases 
to prolong his race. It is, indeed, not in the prolongation of 
such a race that the strength of the nation depends.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Srantey ANDERTON. 


[We should have thought that Dr. Macphail had made it 
quite clear that he did not mean to arraign any one but the 
luxurious and idle rich woman, and to arraign her quite as 
much in Europe as in America, though he used the name 
“ American woman” just, as he explained, we use the name 
“Canada goose.” That the men who tolerate and encourage 
the type of woman condemned by Dr. Macphail have a heavy 
responsibility we fully admit.—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To tae Epiror or rae “Srecrator.” | 
§rr,—Dr. Macphail says: “ Fortunately or unfortunately, a 
diminishing birth-rate is confined only to those societies which 
we are accustomed to think of as highly civilised” (Spectator, 
October 10th). In the current monthly number of the 
Magazine of the South American Missionary Society will 
be found an account of the efforts of the missionaries to put 
an end to wilful limitation of population among the Indians 
of the Gran Chaco, a race very low in the scale of civilisation. 
“Distaste of motherhood” is mentioned as one of the causes 
operating among the heathen women towards such limitation. 
Missionary students will remember that John Williams found 
a similar distaste, with the like consequences, prevailing among 
the South Sea Islanders a hundred years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., 
8. C. G. 


[To Tuz Eprtor or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—There are two statements in Dr. Macphail’s letter 
(Spectator, October 10th) which I think should not be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. “ Deprived of this excuse for existence 
{ie her part in the propagation of the species], the female of 
the human race becomes entirely a parasite.” This can only 
mean that woman’s work in the world has no value at all 
apart from motherhood. Valueless and “futile,” then, accord- 
ing to Dr. Macphail, was the work of Queen Elizabeth, of 
George Eliot and Florence Nightingale, not to speak of the 
women who are at work in their thousands to-day as doctors, 
teachers, inspectors, nurses, missionaries, Poor Law Guardians, 
to mention only a few of the occupations in which women are 
engaged. Again, “the law is that the physically weak are 
subject to the physically strong.” Is the man, then, subject 
to the elephant, was David to Goliath, or Jael to Sisera ? 
History and experience teach us that in a hundred ways mere 
physical strength is outmatched by skill, or knowledge, or 
intelligence, or wealth, or force of character.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLraRA DoROTHEA RACKHAM. 
4 Grange Terrace, Cambridge. 





“KILLING NO MURDER.” 
{To THR EpiTrorn or THR “SrecraTor.” ] 
Sir,—I would ask for space in your columns to raise a peint 
hitherto unnoticed in the question of child-murder discussed 
in the Spectator of October 3rd. While defending the 
principle of severe punishment for child-murder, I would 
compare it to a gardener who cuts the leaves and flowers off a 
weed and ignores the root in the earth. When a boy and 
girl go pilfering apples, does the owner of the orchard 
—assuming he is a man of justice—catch and punish the 
girl, who has the basket of fruit on her arm, and let the boy 
£0 scot-free? The woman who murders her child has first 





been degraded, and then driven to desperation. Who has 
done this? If, when the mother was brought under the law 
for punishment of her crime, the participator in, and often 
the originator of, the miserable situation were brought there 
too, and awarded a punishment equal to his offence, we might 
then feel that the law was dealing equitably with the case. 
As it now stands, false sentiment and false sympathy are 
awaked in the bosom of the unthinking members of the 
public, their instinct causing them to revolt somehow 
against so inadequate a handling of the situation. How 
can women run the white flag of self-respect up the mast 
of morality when men pin it to the ground with one foot, and 
no law of justice intervenes ? Until men recognise their equal 
responsibility with women in this matter, and join hands with 
them to work the pulley which runs that white flag up, the 
newspapers will continue to overflow with sordid and hideous 
stories of women killing either themselves or their babies, or 
both, toevade the burden laid on them by the hand of so-called 
human justice. They cannot face the ordeal of bearing 
alone the result of a sin caused by two. Once it is 
recognised—which it must be very soon—that a man is as 
gravely responsible as a woman for the moral progress and 
elevation of the human race, we may look hopefully for a 
steady rise of the standards of moral living, and, as a certain 
result of the same, the decay, and ultimately visible decrease, 
of immorality and crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A READER OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


[Of course the man who deserts the woman he has made a 
mother has a terrible responsibility, and wherever possible we 
should like to bring home that responsibility to him in the 
sternest way. Unless, however, we admit that two wrongs 
make a right, we dare not tell the woman that she may 
slaughter her baby with impunity because its father and 
her lover betrayed her and acted like a coward. A blow, a 
sneer, an act of meanness, cruelty, or lust, may be some 
sort of excuse for the sudden access of mad anger which 
leads to murder. But remember that she who kills a helpless, 
defenceless, and necessarily inoffensive child has no such 
excuse. To compare the offence of begetting an illegitimate 
child with its murder seems to us the most horrible of 
sophistries. We do not desire for a moment to condone the 
moral offence of the woman or the man, but at any rate they 
may plead the excuse of imperious animal instinct for their 
want of self-control under temptation. In the case, however, 
of the woman who murders her child the animal instinct is 
helping her to resist the temptation, not urging her to yield 
to it. In any instance where it could be shown that the man 
had suggested to the woman that she should get rid of the 
child we would punish him with the utmost severity. No 
one, however, can be excused for crimes he or she has 
committed because some one else has gone unpunished for 
another and different offence. That would be to violate the 
essential idea of justice.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To raz Eprror or ras “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—I was recently at a suffrage meeting where a lady from 
the platform cited the case of Daisy Lord as an instance of 
the incompetency of men to judge of and settle the affairs of 
women. She thought it conclusive; but for me the proofs 
read another way. Indeed, it seems that after all it is men 
only who are able to see far enough to judge of woman's 
ultimate good. Certainly it is so if the riotous emotion and 
sentimentality which bave characterised the attitude of so 
many women towards the case under discussion are going to 
be guiding principles in the management of their affairs. 
Very different are the sane and balanced views of those now 
in authority. To meet a woman who grasps the importance 
of the community and the relative unimportance of the unit, 
as a unit per se, is rare. It is this which leads her, as in this 
case when the solidarity of the community is in question, to 
sacrifice a principle to the individual or class. While this 
tendency to exalt the individual interest is at once a woman's 
power and influence in the work that lies to her hand, it unfits 
her for the larger issues of politics and statecraft. The 
“rights” of the adult life—the life whose opportunities have 
so far been lost—are being exalted above those of the infant 
life, which, whatever the circumstances of birth, has still the 
possibilities of useful citizenship before it, and in which lies 
the possibility of future generations. I do not know if I think 
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it a wise thing for women to adopt the wide political outlook. 
Certain it is that they do not do it. If proof were needed, it 
lies in this agitation on behalf of Daisy Lord; it lies in your 
correspondent Miss Julia Wedgwood’s letter of last week; it 
lies in “ Leave off discussing the children’s question and attend 
to the women first !”—fateful words uttered by a woman on the 
floor of the House of Commons. The wise man knows the limits 
of his wisdom, and the wise woman knows the limits of her 
power. Let us hope, in the interests of herself more than 
any, that an equally wise Constitution will not permit her to 
outstep them.—I am, Sir, &c., CITIZENESS. 





THE PEOPLE'S UNIVERSITY. 
[To rar Eprror or tar “Spectator.” ) 
Srr,—The true University (said Carlyle) is a great library. 
The saying is true, provided that the reader knows how to use 
the library. But few persons have the knowledge and the 
patience to learn how to use it; and hence much of the 
reading of to-day is desultory, half-hearted, or even useless. 
It is the aim of the National Home-Reading Union 
to guide readers to the best use of books in their 
favourite subjects. For this purpose it invites experts to 
draw up book lists and a plan of reading on various topics 
that are known to be acceptable. It also supplies a much- 
needed stimulus in the form of articles in a monthly magazine 
issued to its members for their help in mastering and 
appreciating the part of the subject mapped out for each 
month’s reading. There are three schemes of study,—for the 
more advanced readers, for those who have less time, and for 
the young. Among the subjects in the first group offered for 
the present season (October to June) are the history of 
London (designed to prepare the way for a full appreciation 
of next year’s historical pageant), English essayists, the 
French Revolution, social economics, the discovery of the 
New World, Mohammedan literature, and Virgil. Many 
other courses of reading are available. The Union encourages 
the grouping of its members in circles, which should meet at 
least once a month for the discussion of the month’s reading. 
Its terms are so moderate that it may claim to be “The 
People’s University” for those who carefully and persistently 
avail themselves of its privileges. From long experience of 
its work I can heartily recommend it to your readers, and 
advise them to write to Miss Read, the secretary, at the 
address below, for full information.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Hortanp Rosse. 
12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





THE SELECTION OF PARLIAMENTARY 
CANDIDATES. 
[To Tne Epiror or THB “ SPRoTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I was just on the point of writing a letter to you 
on this subject when my eye caught your very able and 
well-reasoned article and the letter signed “ Constitutionalist” 
in your issue of October 10th. I consider you have done a 
great service to the Unionist Party in drawing attention to 
this matter. As one who has had great experience of political 
affairs in every shape and form, and one who has had the 
pleasure of doing a lot of work for the party in the way of 
speaking, writing, and canvassing, I can bear testimony to 
the absolute accuracy of every word you say. The invariable 
rule of the party is to accept as candidates men who can pay 
their election expenses, and if returned to Parliament spend 
money ad lib. in their constituency. The suitability and 
fitness of such candidates for a Parliamentary career are 
absolutely immaterial from the party point of view. It 
is such men who are welcomed by the party, and not 
men of ability who do not happen to be blessed with this 
world’s goods. What has been the result of the adoption 
of these tactics, assuming for the sake of argument that 
they are defensible? Take Scotland, for example. The 
Unionist Party have sustained four consecutive crushing 
defeats at the by-elections there. In Montrose Burghs not 
only the Liberal but the Labour candidate annihilated the 
Unionist candidate. At Kincardineshire, Dundee, and 
Stirling Burghs the efforts of the Unionist candidates were 
of no avail. Mr. Winston Churchill, the rejected of North- 
West Manchester, had no difficulty, a few days after his defeat 
there, in being returned for Dundee. Can it be said in all 
honesty that a suitable candidate—one with a serious chance 








of success—was put up against him at Dundee? Why, those 
who know anything of the facts know that the candidate 
there had not the remotest chance of being returned. It 
was the bounden duty of the party to choose for that 
constituency a strong and able candidate, and if that had 
been done Mr. Churchill most certainly would not have been 
returned. But the Unionist Party elected to have as its 
champion a rich local man, with the result that we all know. 
The only Unionist candidate who could really hold his own 
was the candidate at Stirling Burghs, but his chances of 
winning that seat were ruined, as the party had sustained 
three heavy defeats in Scotland just immediately before the 
polling at Stirling, and that constituency went the way of the 
others. That young and able candidates are to be obtained 
by the Unionist Party is beyond question if the party will 
only invite them to stand, and relieve them, as the party 
funds can well afford to do, of the expenses of their candidature, 
It is beyond the shadow of a doubt that seats were lost by 
the party at the last General Election simply and solely 
owing to the inefficiency of the candidates put forward. Is 
this in the interests of the party? Is it not high time that 
this principle of selecting merely men of wealth to contest 
seats for the Unionist Party was stamped out, as being 
one fraught with the greatest danger to its fortunes and to its 
future? If your able leading article has this desirable effect, 
which I trust it will have, the thanks of the party are merely 
your due.—I am, Sir, &., CONSERVATIVE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF TH “SPRCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Is there any real reason why candidates or Members 
should not be forbidden by law to give to charities, &c., in 
their constituencies? The object of such gifts is merely to 
buy the favour of the electors; and there is really no reason 
why they should be allowed to be bought in the mass when it 
is illegal to buy them individually. Probably an exception 
would have to be made to allow the continuance of sub. 
scriptions by persons who are bond-fide residents in the place, 
and have not gone there merely in order to become candidates, 
—I am, Sir, &c., é 


[To THE Eprrorn oF Tug “SeeoTaTon.”) 
Str,—Referring to your article in last week’s issue of the 
Spectator, it appears to me that the real cause of the evil to 
which you refer is the desire of a candidate not to be outdone 
by the rival candidate in the matter of subscriptions. If this 
be so, would not an arrangement between the Unionist and 
Liberal leaders in a constituency for a “ self-denying 
ordinance” on the part of the candidates be a more effectual 
remedy than action by the chief Unionists alone? It ought 
not to be impossible to arrange that no candidate or Member 
should give more than a certain sum a year in subscriptions 
within the constituency.—I am, Sir, &c., PELICAN. 





MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
(To tae Epiror or THe ‘Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—May I, as one who is actively associated with the work 
of the Moral Instruction League, supplement Mr. Johnson's 
letter in your last issue by a short answer to the two main 
criticisms which are constantly urged against the supposed 
objects of the League? Our opponents contend (1) that we 
are advocating an “irreligious ” form of teaching which denies 
or ignores the spiritual side of life; and (2) that we hold that 
morality can be taught by means of set formulae. Now it 
would bardly be too much to say that these statements are 
the exact reverse of our true purpose. The fundamental 
ideas upon which the propaganda of the League is based are, 
first, that the moral law inherent in human thought and action 
is a reality which underlies ephemeral attempts at its inter- 
pretation, and that this law is beneficent though inexorable in 
its operation. We contend, moreover, that the conscious 
recognition that this law is a fact can only be brought home 
effectually by an appeal, direct or indirect, to the intellect 
and understanding. Secondly, we hold that true moral 
instruction is that direction given to the mind’s latent powers, 
by means of suitable illustrations and examples within the 
experience of the persons taught, which evokes right feelings 
and awakens conscience. Without questioning the existence 
of “conscience” as an unerring guide to conduct, it is a well- 
recognised psychological fact that the functioning of this 
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faculty depends upon memory, or, rather, upon that active 
«“ mindfulness ” of associated ideas and thoughts which make 
for righteousness. In the complicated conditions which obtain 
in modern civilisation, it is a distressing fact that the path of 
duty too often presents itself not so much as a choice between 

ood and evil asa dilemma in the choice of evils. But is it too 
much to hope that ultimately duty will appear spontaneously 
to every individual as not only right but pleasant? Psycho- 
Jogical research has shown that ideas received by the mind 
engender desires and volitions. Now practically all human 
beings, especially children, like the approbation of their 
fellows and superiors; but without instruction or painful 
experience few can grasp the idea that in order to secure this 
end the best way is to be, rather than merely to appear, good 
and clever. A glance at the text-books and the graduated 
syllabus of the League will show that there is nothing in its 
moral instruction which need clash with the higher religious 
sanctions, and that there is here collected and expounded an 
ample store of moral pabulum common to all right-thinking 
people to enable, nay, more, to require, that sound foundations 
for thought and conduct should be laid in every child’s mind 
before leaving the elementary school.—I am, Sir, &c., 

48 Glebe Place, Chelsea. Sr. G. Lanz Fox Prt. 





EGRET FEATHERS. 
(To tHe Eprrok or tae “Sprcrator.”] 
Sir, —Your correspondent Mr. A. J. N. Barker (Spectator, 
September 26th) is perfectly correct in his statement that 
the majority of egret plumes exported from Nigeria are 
feathers collected from the ground. However incredible it 
may appear to the Society for the Protection of Birds or to the 
eminent gentlemen mentioned by the secretary, it is never- 
thelessafact. The natives from whom the plumes are obtained 
do not shoot the egret. If the Society will refer to the 
Ordinance in foree—and enforced—respecting arms and 
ammunition, they will find no occasion for surprise, as the 
only firearm the native is allowed to use is the usual “ five feet 
of gas-pipe” with flintlock, common to West African trade. 
Ican confirm from some years of experience in Nigeria, and 
from personal observation—not as a plume-hunter or one 
trading in the article—that it is possible to find these plumes, 
and that they are found in paying quantities on the breeding- 
grounds, and I see no reason why it should be inconceivable 
or impossible that they should be found in a similar manner 
in other parts of the world, as they no doubt are.—lI am, Sir, 
&e., Harry DownHam. 
198 Stapleton Hall Road, N. 


(To tHe Epiron or rne “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—Allow me to say in answer to “Mem Sahiba” (whose 
letter in your last issue is in no sense a reply to mine) that she 
invents a preposterous statement, attempts to father it upon 
me, and then proceeds to contradict it. I did not say that the 
egret bore two long feathers only, or any nonsense of the kind. 
What I did say was that the dorsal feathers of the egret 
(which are those used for “osprey ”) do not grow on the bird's 
breast as Mr. Barker evidently imagined. “Mem Sahiba” 
does not give any name, and anonymons contributions to 
natural history, however remarkable, are not worth much con- 
sideration. I need only observe, with reference to her account 
of the way in which she says “osprey” feathers are obtained 
in some region in “ North-West India,” that the story of 
moulted plumes being used for millinery purposes is 
absolutely disproved and rebutted by the evidence of every 
naturalist of authority. In the face of the known facts, and 
of statistics and descriptions of slaughter given for years past 
by unassailable witnesses, it reads very much like sheer 
invention, on a par with that other story floated by the trade 
with regard to the employment of “artificial ospreys.” If 
“Mem Sahiba” will furnish her address, I shall be happy to 
send her some authentic information on the subject.—I am, 
Sir, X&c., L. GARDINER, 
Secretary, Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 
3 Hanover Square, W. 


(We cannot continue this correspondence, but in closing it 
we feel bound to protest against the unnecessarily acrimonious 
character of Miss Gardiner’s letter. We are on the side of the 
Ospreys, but the humanitarian cause is not helped by violence 



























































of course, furnished us with her name and address. There 
was not the slightest reason why she should not have published 
them.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE “PUNCH” EXHIBITION. 
(To raz Eprros oy tux “Srzcrator.”} 
Srr,—I venture to ask your assistance in a matter which is 
briefly as follows:—The proprietors of Punch are making 
arrangements for holding at the beginning of next year in 
London an exhibition which will be entirely devoted to Punch 
from its commencement in 1841 to the present day. In order 
to make this exhibition as complete and interesting as possible 
they are anxious to obtain the loan of (1) original drawings 
by Punch artists, especially those whose work is over; 
(2) prints, lithographs, coloured plates, &c., of Punch work; 
(3) documents and autograph letters relating to Punch; 
(4) MSS. of Punch articles; (5). objects of interest that have 
been in the possession of Punch men, and, indeed, anything 
that is in any way connected with Punch. I shall be very 
grateful if you will find space to make some announcement of 
this in the Spectator, and at the same time ask those of your 
readers who are able and willing to help in the manner 
indicated to be kind enough to communicate with me at the 
Punch Office, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Laurence BrapBury 
(for the Proprietors of Punch). 





THE NIGHTINGALE IN OCTOBER. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—I read with interest and sympathy the letter in your 
last number from “ An Observant Invalid.” If, however, the 
writer will turn to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Vol. X VIL. 
p. 498, he, or she, will be cautioned against “introducing the 
nightingale in England before the 15th of April or after the 
15th of June.” I may add that the late Rev. J. G. Wood 
in his “ Illustrated Natural History: Birds,” Vol. IL, p. 285, 
says that “towards the end of June when the young birds are 
hatched,” &c., &c. I cannot, therefore, think that an October 
nightingale can be in very full song.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chiculdah, Weston-super-Mare. E. P. Fry. 





GOLDEN ORIOLES IN ESSEX. 
[To tux Eprror or rue “Sprsecratror.” | 

Srr,—On Monday, October 12th, on a lonely marsh near a 
wood about three miles from Brightlingsea, in Essex, I saw 
two golden orioles. These birds are, of course, rare visitors to 
England, but I have never heard of one being seen here so late 
as October 12th. Was their appearance a tribute to our 
exceptional weather? The birds were too shy to let me come 
nearer than about a hundred and fifty yards, but I watched 
them comfortably for some time through strong field-glasses. 
—I an, Sir, &c., Essex. 





CHURTON COLLINS MEMORIAL FUND. 
(To rus Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”] 

Sir,— Will you, of your courtesy, allow me through your paper 
to tell old students and friends of the late Professor J. Churton 
Collins that a2 movement is afoot to raise a memorial to his 
memory? The general public, who knew him only by name, are 
not invited to subscribe, the intention being to offer a tribute of 
affection and respect from those who loved him for his beautiful 
character and chayming personality, who admired his great and 
many-sided gifts, or who feel grateful for the help and pleasure 
derived from his scholarly lectures and books. The memorial 
will, according to the amount subscribed, take the form of a 
scholarship or prize for English literature or Greek. The details 
will be settled by a Committee of donors. Donations may be sent 
to Mrs. Arthur Boutwood, Bledlow, Bucks, who will acknowledge 
them at once, and will, after the close of the fund on January Ist, 
1969, send a complete subscription-list to each donor.—I am, 
Sir, &., Mary Bovrwoop. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
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POETRY. 


MY LITTLE LAD. 
(“MEIN JONGELE.”) 
(From the Yiddish of Morris Rosenfeld.) 


I wave one child, and only one, 
The dearest little lad, 

And seeing him, I feel as though 
The whole wide world I had. 


But O so seldom do I see 
My boy awake and bright, 

I always find him fast asleep 
When I come home at night. 


So early must I go to work, 
So late it sets me free, 

A stranger in my house I am, 
And strange my child to me. 


I come back home with heart 
oppressed, 
For sorrow shrouds my days, 
My pale wife tells how prettily 
Our little darling plays. 


How well he talks, how know- 
ingly 
He makes his sly demand, 
“O Mother, when will Daddy 
come, 
A penny in his hand?” 





I listen, and I stand erect, 
And cry, “ Yes, it shall be!” 

My love is kindled to a flame, 
My child shall look on me!” 


I stand beside his little bed, 
He lies so still, so fair. 
Ah, see! He whispers in his 
dreams, 
“ O Daddy, are you there?” 


I kiss the little eyes. O joy! 
I have not kissed in vain. 
They open wide! He sees me 
now! 
Alas! they close again. 


“It is your Father, dearest boy, 
And here’s the penny due.” 
Again he whispers in his dreams, 

“O Daddy, is it you?” 


Ah, heavy is my load of grief, 
Ah, bitter is my lot! 
One day, my child, you will 
awake, 
And look—and find me not. 


B. Paut NEUMAN. 








BOOKS. 


Se 
MR. YEATS'S POETRY.* 
THE publication of a living writer's collected works implies a 
claim to a recognised and permanent place in the literature 
of a nation. None but classics deserve complete editions, and 
an author who appears in one during his lifetime is, in effect, 
making pretensions to classical honours. These are bold 
pretensions to make; and they seem all the bolder when, as 
in the case of Mr. W. B. Yeats’s sumptuous volumes, they 
are made with pomp and elaboration. The books are perfect 
examples of beautiful printing and binding; they are to 
contain several finely reproduced portraits of the author; and 
the text is illustrated and amplified by a number of variant 
readings and notes. The two volumes already issued are 
devoted to Mr. Yeats’s lyrical and narrative poems and to four 
of his poetical plays. The six subsequent volumes will contain 
the rest of his plays, together with his essays and tales in 
prose. Mr. Yeats is a prose writer of originality and 
talent, but it is, of course, upon his work in verse that 
his claim to high distinction really rests, and thus the 
two volumes now before us afford the means for a 
judgment as to his true position in English literature. 
Historically, Mr. Yeats’s poetry belongs to the great romantic 
tradition which came into being with the publication of the 
Inrical Ballads, and, in particular, to that part of the tradition 
which owes its inspiration to Coleridge. The revolution in 
English poetry which followed the appearance of “The Ancient 
Mariner” was the result of a reaction against the narrow 
poetical outlook of the eighteenth century. The great poets 
of that age had been content to look for their subject-matter 
among the facts of civilised society, beyond which they were 
either unable or unwilling to let their imaginations range. 
Coleridge’s genius was the first to shatter this convention; 
he turned his back upon the common-sense and the artificial 
beauties of his predecessors, and plunged boldly into the 
unbounded regions of imagination and romance. His 
influence, carrying poetry further and further away from the 
actualities of life, may be traced throughout the nineteenth 
century; Keats’s masterpieces belong to the world of imagina- 
tion, and not of fact; so do the early poems of Tennyson, and 
so does much of the finest work of Mr. Swinburne. In Mr. 
Yeats’s poetry we find this tendency pushed to its furthest 
point. Here the sober earth, the common doings and reasonable 





* The Collected Works in Verse and Prose of William Butler Yeats. 8 vola. 
Imprinted at the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon. Vols. I. and 
IL Stratford-on-Avon: A, H, Bullen, London: Chapman & Hall. [£4 4s, net.J 





thoughts of ordinary men, have vanished so complete} 

y 
as to seem, as one looks back at them through the mist of 
Mr. Yeats’s verses, to have left “not a rack behind.” yy, 
Yeats transports us into a strange dominion “ beyond Time 
and Fate and Change,” where everything i is vague and wonder. 
ful and dreamy, and endowed, in some transcendental manner, 
with mysterious significance. He is, in fact, the example par 
excellence of the extreme romantic. His poetry might almost 
be defined as romance in process of decomposition. For this 
reason it is of peculiar interest to the student of English 
verse, for, through its faults no less than its merits, it provides 
the material for a criticism of the whole romantic school, 
The simplest way of realising the true characteristics of a 
style or a convention is to examine them, not in their best 
forms, but in their most pronounced. 

It is easy to imagine the kind of criticism which Mr. Yeats 
would have received from eighteenth-century readers. Dr, 
Johnson would have reserved for him his most annihilating 
common-sense, while Voltaire would have covered him with 
sparkling ridicule. Such criticisms would have been by no 
means final, because they would have lacked the quality which 
is as necessary in criticism as salt in cooking,—the quality of 
sympathy ; yet it can hardly be doubted that Mr. Yeats might 
have learnt something from Dr. Johnson, and even from 
Voltaire. They would have accused him of being too 
unreasonable to be a good poet; and would they have been 
altogether wrong? Is it not true that, even in poetry, reason 
has its place? The opinion is no doubt an unfashionable 
one, but we have only to turn to Mr. Yeats’s volumes 
to find an object-lesson of the bad results which may 
follow when reason is left out of account in the making of 
poetry. One of these volumes is devoted to four essays in 
poetic drama, of which the best known are Deirdre and On 
Baile’s Strand. There is much charm in these pieces, and 
much beauty; but they show not a trace of that rare power 
of uniting poetry and dramatic force without which “ poetic 
drama” is merely another name for dialogue in verse. 
Curiously enough, the solitary instance in these plays in which 
Mr. Yeats gives proof of a dramatic sense is to be found in 
those passages in On Baile’s Strand which are written in 
prose. Here Mr. Yeats, adopting a manner somewhat similar 
to that of M. Maeterlinck, succeeds in producing an unmis- 
takably dramatic effect,—an effect which disappears as soon 
as he returns to blank verse. And his verse is undramatic 
because it is too unreasonable to follow the actual workings of 
human thoughts, and to take shape from the actual pressure 
of human feelings. His characters are the creatures of his 
poetry, with motives which are not real motives, and experi- 
ences unfelt below the moon. More than this, his verse itself 
suffers, and becomes “subdued to what it works in.” It is 
only in his plays—and only in those parts of his plays which 
are intended to be dramatic—that Mr. Yeats writes positively 
badly. “ We will go away,” says Deirdre at the climax of the 
drama, 

“Into some country at the ends of the earth. 

We'll trouble you no more. You will be praised 
By everybody if you pardon us.” 
The last line is a fair example of the weakness and emptiness 
into which throughout this volume Mr. Yeats’s technique con- 
stantly falls. His narrative poems are far more successful, 
but they are not without faults of a similar nature. In “ The 
Wanderings of Uisin” the incoherence is so great that the 
reader obtains no sense of an artistic whole. The poem is not 
only completely divorced from the common facts of life, but its 
structure is essentially unreasonable, because it depends upon 
no causal law, and thus the effect which it produces is singu- 
larly fragmentary and vague. It is full of beauties, but they 
are all unrelated, and slip out of one’s grasp like unstrung 
pearls. Mr. Yeats’s narrative style resembles to a remarkable 
degree that of William Chamberlayne, whose Pharonnida fills 
the same sort of place in the Elizabethan tradition as Mr. 
Yeats’s work in the Romantic. In both there is the same 
looseness, the same flow, the same love of detail, the same 
negligence of unity; both are instances of a great manner 
run to seed :— 
“We rode between 

The seaweed-covered pillars, and the green 

And surging phosphorus alone gave light 

On our dark pathway, till a countless flight 

Of moonlit steps glimmered ; and left and right 

Dark statues glimmered over the pale tide 
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Upon dark thrones. Between the lids of one 

The imaged meteors had flashed and run 

And had disported in the stilly jet, 

‘And the fixed stars had dawned and shone and set, 

Since God made Time and Death and Sleep: the other 

Stretehed his long arm to where, a misty smother, 

The stream churned, churned, and churned—his lips apart, 

As though he told his never-slumbering heart 

Of every foamdrop on its misty way : 

Tying the horse to his vast foot that lay 

Half in the unvesselled sea, we climbed the stair 

And climbed so long, I thought the last steps were 

Hung from the morning star .. .” 
How much there is to admire here in felicity of expression 
and boldness of imagination, and yet how faint is the total 
effect which the lines produce! This is Mr. Yeats’s funda- 
mental weakness,—an inability to make a really profound and 
lasting impression upon the mind. It is a weakness which is 
inherent in his poetical method, and one which, given that 
method, only a writer of colossal force could have avoided. 
It requires a Coleridge to create, out of the loose and drifting 
fantasies of dreamland, the unforgettable marvel of a “ Kubla 
Khan.” 

It is right to dwell upon Mr. Yeats’s limitations, partly 
because they are the limitations of a whole school, and partly 
because they are bo und up with merits of a very high order. 
Nothing can be vainer than promiscuous praise. It is by 
virtue of his lyrical writing—and, if we are not mistaken, by 
virtue of his lyrical writing alone—that Mr. Yeats deserves a 
niche in the temple of Apollo. He possesses the true lyrical 
gift; he can write with spontaneity, with melody, with 
haunting charm; and it is difficult to think of any other writer 
of this generation of whom it can be said with equal certainty 
that he has given proof of inspiration. His lyrics are weak 
where the rest of his work is weak,—in clarity of thought and 
in construction; but these are precisely the qualities with 
which lyrics can most easily dispense, and at his best Mr. 
Yeats dispenses with them quite successfully. Who can stop 
to notice that the exquisite “Innisfree” lacks certainty of 
design? Weare content when we have read this verse :— 
“And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping 

slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket 
sings; 

There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings.” 

That is truly beautiful, and those lovers of poetry who have 
not already become acquainted with Mr. Yeats’s work will 
find scattered through these volumes passages no less 
deserving of remembrance and of admiration. The whole 
bulk of what is best in his achievement is certainly not 
large ; but it is genuine poetry, and that is enough. Even 
a few lines of poetry carry with them a peculiar glory, for 
a poet differs from other writers not in degree but in kind. 
One can no more be partly a poet than—to compare great 
things to small—one can partly catch a train. Poetry is 
like gold; it can be mixed with baser materials, but it can 
never partake of their nature. When the alloy has been 
sifted away, posterity will treasure up the pure and shining 
fragments of this precious substance in the work of Mr. 
Yeats, 





LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 
REMINISCENCES.* 
Mrs. George CornwaALuis-West has had, in her own 
phrase, “ delightful and absorbing experiences,” and has “ met 
many of the most distinguished people of her generation.” 
“Why,” she asks, “should I not record all that I can about 
them?” This is purposely different from the apologetic air 
of most writers of reminiscences, and as boldness generally 
succeeds, so does Mrs. George West succeed in writing a most 
entertaining book without giving any one a harder knock, 
we should think, than he is able to bear, or causing more 
embarrassment to public characters still living than they are 
accustomed to. Of course, she has not recorded “all,” in spite 
of the preface; but she has said a good deal, and the only 
fault we care to find with such a book is that other authors, 
less well assured than Mrs. George West is that their words 
will be read precisely in the spirit in which they are written, 
may take it as the model or excuse for license in writing 
about living people. Other authors, no doubt, must look 








* The Reminiscences of Lady Randolph Churchill, By Mrs. George 
Cornwallis-West, With Illustrations. London: Edward Arnold, (15s. net.) 














after themselves. We can say of the writer of this book that 
she shows herself in her true character of a frank, clever, 
indefatigable, and generous woman. 

The reminiscences take us up to the time when the author 
ceased to be Lady Randolph Churchill; the earliest are 
about Paris. There are glimpses of Compiégne and the 
gay, only half-responsible life there before the blow of the 
Franco-German War. We remember reading elsewhere of 
a habit the Court had at Compiégne of kicking a ball at the 
lights on the walls in the ballroom till all had been put 
out. But Lady Randolph Churchill (who was then Miss 
Jerome) gives us no wilder specimen of that time than the 
following :— 


“ At the close of the visit there was a grand lottery, in which 
all tickets were prizes. The Emperor stood near two great urns, 
from which the numbers were drawn, and as each guest received 
one he wished him ‘ Bonne chance.’ Some little juggling must 
have gone on, for my mother and the American Minister, Mr. 
Washburne, won valuable prizes of Sévres china, whereas the 
presents for the younger people were less costly. My sister, much 
to my envy, was given an inkstand shaped like a knotted hand- 
kerchief, filled with napoleons, upon which the Emperor remarked, 
‘ Mademoiselle, n’oublies pas les Napoléons/’” 

The Jeromes left Paris by the last train before the siege. In 
England Miss Jerome saw many French refugees, and we 
must quote the following letter written by the Emperor 
Napoleon III. tothe Duc de Persigny, who was working in 
his warm-hearted, but not over-discreet, way for the restora- 
tion of the French Monarchy in the person of the Prince 
Imperial :— 

“ WILHELMSHOaE, le 7 Janvier, 1871. 

Mon cues Persiany,—J’ai regu votre lettre du 1 janvier, et 
je vous remergie des vceux que vous faites pour un meilleur avenir. 
Sans vouloir entrer dans la discussion des idées que vous émettez, 
je vous dirai que rien de bon ne peut sortir de cette confusion qui 
résulte d’efforts individuels, faits sans discrétion et sans autorisa- 
tion. Je trouve en effet singulier qu’on s’occupe de l'avenir de 
mon fils sans se préoccuper de mes intentions. Je sais que vous 
avez écrit & M. de Bismarck, qui m’a naturellement fait demander 
si cela était avec mon autorisation et comme étant d’accord avec 
moi, Je lui ai fait répondre que je n’avais autorisé personne A 
s’occuper de mes intéréts ef de ceux de mon fils sans mon con- 
sentement.—Croyez, mon cher Persigny, & mon amitié, 

Napoufon.” 
Later Miss Jerome returned to Paris, and was present at the 
trial of the unhappy Marshal Bazaine at Versailles. No 
wonder the following incident remains with her vividly :— 

“Bazaine sat impassive even while Maitre Lachaud, his 
advocate, making a curious defence at one moment pointed 
with a dramatic gesture to the accused, exclaiming, ‘ Mais, 
regardez-le donc! Ce n'est pas wn traitre, c'est un imbécile!’” 


The story of Miss Jerome’s marriage to Lord Randolph 
Churchill has been admirably told by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and Mrs. George West throughout this book refuses to 
trespass on her son’s territory even in matters which most 
concern herself. We could wish there were much more 
about Lord Randolph Churchill, but what there is is most 
informing, or perhaps we should rather say confirmatory of 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s picture. In a letter to Miss Jerome 
during their engagement Lord Randolph rebukes her for 
misusing the word “prorogue.” Here surely, even in a love- 
letter, is seen very clearly what Stevenson in Weir of Hermiston 
has called “the schoolmaster which lives in every man” :— 


“... Hang le petit Fénelon . . . little idiot! What do I care 
for him—He may be a very good authority about his own beastly 
language but I cannot for a moment submit to him about English 
Whether you use the word prorogation as a French or an English 
one I don’t know. In the former case, as the word is a Latin one 
and as there can be no doubt as to its meaning, I apprehend you 
are wrong, but still would not attempt to lay down the law to 
you on the meaning of any French word. If you use it as an 
English word you are undoubtedly not only using an inaccurate 
expression, but a meaningless and unintelligible one. To 
prorogue, means to suspend something for a definite time to be 
resumed again in exactly the same state, condition, and circum- 
stances. Therefore to talk about proroguing the Marshal's 
powers, would mean that they were to be suspended for a certain 
time and then resumed again exactly as before. Parliament is 
prorogued, L’Assemblée is prorogued ; that does not in the least 
mean that the powers of either are lengthened or increased in 
any way but that they are temporarily suspended. Whatever 
words the French papers may use, I have never seen any English 
paper use the word in any other sense, and in any other sense it 
cannot possibly be used.” 

And in a further letter he ends :-— 

“Tam looking forward particularly to utterly suppressing and 
crushing le petit Fénelon. We must really tho’ drop this argu- 
ment when I am with you, as it is likely to become a heated one, 
I fear. We will therefore ‘ prorogue’ it.” 
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Here is surely an authentic little revelation of Lord Randolph's 
ferocious directness of thought and action :— 

“Thought-reading was the fashionable amusement of the 
moment, and one evening Lady de Clifford, a very pretty and 
attractive woman, insisted on making Randolph, who was reading 
peacefully in a corner, join in the game. Having duly blindfolded 
him, she led him into the middle of the room and made various 
passes with her hands, saying, ‘Don’t resist any thought which 
comes into your head; do exactly what you feel like doing. I am 
willing you.’ Without a moment’s hesitation Randolph threw 
his arms round the lady, and embraced her before the whole 
company. To her cries and indignant remonstrances he merely 
replied, ‘You told me to do what I felt like doing—so I did’” 
True, too, is this comment on Disraeli :— 

“ He was very fond of dragging in French words, a language he 
spoke with a weird accent. I remember once his saying to me, 
speaking of a prominent politician of the day, Sir , & great 
friend of ours: ‘I think him very gross, like an episeer’ (épicier) 
at which pronunciation I could hardly keep from laughing.” 
Lady Randolph Churchill was fond of practical jokes, but not 
in the heavy sense which rightly makes them a proverbial 
nuisance; she always took part in them in such a way that 
one sees her, in effect, satirising something or somebody, or 
tasting and enjoying the real salt of life. Her observant 
humour comes out when she joins a party of tourists looking 
at the Blenheim pictures and overhears one say, “My, what 
poppy eyes these Churchills have got!” or when she laughs 
again in her book over the memory of the eloquent Phila- 
delphian (surely a spiritual descendant of Elijah Pogram) who 
exclaimed: “ Not know Cyrus B. Choate! Why, he is one 
of our most magnificent humans!” And of course she 
remembers the culmination of one of her hunting accidents 
much better than the accident itself, for incidentally we see 
in the episode a revelation of the genuine Randolph 
Churchill :— 

“Luckily I fell clear, but it looked as if I must be crushed 
underneath [the horse], and Randolph, coming up at that moment, 
thought I was killed. A few seconds later, however, seeing me 
all right, in the excitement of the moment, he seized my flask and 
emptied it. For many days it was a standing joke against him 
that J had had the fall and he the whisky!” 


In 1878 Lord Randolph wrote to his wife of a dinner-party at 
Sir Charles Dilke’s: “ Harcourt was very amusing. You need 
not be afraid of these Radicals, they have no influence on me 
farther than I like to go, but I hate the Government.” The 
extraordinary verve and audacity of Lord Randolph's speeches 
were, it appears, the reflex of a preceding period of nervous- 
ness; but his wife’s experience was indeed happy in com- 
parison with the vicarious sufferings of some of those whose 
relations make speeches :— 

“Randolph, even after years of practice and experience, was 
always nervous before a speech until he actually stood up. This 
subject reminds me of a painful sight I once saw at a big political 
meeting. A young Member of Parliament with more acres than 
brains, who sat for a family pocket-borough, was making his 
yearly address to his constituents. Shutting his eyes tight and 
clenching his hands, he began in a high falsetto voice: ‘ Brothers 
and sisters, Conservatives!’ and for thirty minutes he recited, 
or rather gabbled, the speech he had learned by heart, while his 
wife, with her eyes riveted on him, and with tears pouring down 
her cheeks from nervousness, unconsciously, with trembling lips, 
repeated the words he was uttering.” 


Lady Randolph Churchill helped her husband famously in all 
his elections, and once fought and won Woodstock while he 
was absent. Afterwards Sir Henry James wrote of this :— 

“ Everybody is praising you very much. But my gratification 

is slightly impaired by feeling I must introduce a new Corrupt 
Practices Act. Tandems must be put down, and certainly some 
alteration—a correspondent informs me—must be made in the 
means of ascent and descent therefrom; then arch looks have to 
be scheduled, and nothing must be said ‘from my heart.’ The 
graceful wave of a pocket-handkerchief will have to be dealt 
with in committee. Still, lam very glad.” 
At least once Lady Randolph’s wit had to be set in the 
balance temporarily by her husband against her splendid 
services. The political world was wondering whether Lord 
Hartington (the late Duke of Devonshire) would respond to 
Lord Randolph’s invitation to forsake Gladstone and join the 
Liberal Unionists. Lady Randolph, happening to meet Lord 
Hartington at dinner, asked him :— 

«“«T have not yet decided; but when I do, I suppose I shall be 
thought either a man or a mouse. —‘Or a rat, said I. Lord 
Hartington laughed, as the French say, ‘d’un rire jaune.” Very 
pleased with what I considered my bon-mot, I repeated it to 
Randolph, who, to my discomfiture, gave me a severe lecture on 
the iniquity of ill-timed jests. ‘Those are the sort of remarks 
which upset a coach,’ he said.” 











The most remarkable passage in the book perhaps is that 
describing the manner in which Lord Randolph Churchill 
announced to his wife his resignation of the Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer :— 


“Although the recipient of many confidences, go little dig I 
realise the grave step Randolph was contemplating, that I was at 
that moment occupied with the details of a reception we werg 
going to give at the Foreign Office, which was to be lent to us for 
the occasion. Already the cards had been printed. The night 
before his resignation we went to the play with Sir Henry Wolff 
Questioning Randolph as to the list of guests for the party I 
remember being puzzled at his saying: ‘Oh! I shouldn’t worry 
about it if I were you; it probably will never take place’ | 
could get no explanation of his meaning, and shortly after the 
first act he left us ostensibly to go to the club, but in reality to 
go to The Times office and give them the letter he had written at 
Windsor Castle three nights before. In it he resigned all he had 
worked for for years, and, if he had but known it, signed his 
political death-warrant. When I came down to breakfast, tho 
fatal paper in my hand, I found him calm and smiling. ‘Quite a 
surprise for you,’ he said. He went into no explanation, and I 
felt too utterly crushed and miserable to ask for any, or even to 
remonstrate. Mr. Moore (the permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Treasury), who was devoted to Randolph, rushed in, pale and 
anxious, and with a faltering voice said to me, ‘He has thrown 
himself from the top of the ladder, and will never reach it again!’ 
Alas! he proved too true a prophet.” 

Nearly all the rather disconnected remarks and incidents 
which Lady Randolph Churchill has preserved have a value 
above triviality. Thus we see the man of political experience 
dethroning the man of impulse when the late Lord Salisbury 
says, in irony no doubt, that no one is really strong 
who cannot be vindictive. Again, take this memory of 
Bismarck, which may account for the famous Bismarckian 
callousness :— 

“Speaking of the country and the long walks he took daily, 

Bismarck said he loved Nature, but that the amount of life he 
saw awed him, and it took a great deal of faith to believe that an 
*All-secing Eye’ could notice every living atom when one realized 
what that meant. ‘ Have you ever sat on the grass and examined 
it closely ? There is enough life in one square yard to appal you,’ 
he said.” 
The reader must go to the book for a multitude of things as 
interesting as those we have quoted. It has been the destiny 
of Mrs. George Cornwallis- West to live in the public eye; but 
this book will increase, even in those who are most familiar 
with her achievements, a sense of the unflagging energy, the 
zest for action, of the woman who, as Mr. Cecil Rhodes told 
her, suggests her own character in having “a good square 
face.” 





THE ASCENT OF MOUNT McKINLEY.* 
THIs is one of the most remarkable mountaineering narratives 
which we have seen. Mount McKinley is the highest peak on 
the North American Continent, reaching, as it does, a height 
of twenty thousand three hundred and ninety feet. The top 
is therefore within four thousand feet of the highest recorded 
point reached by man. But unlike all other great mountains 
which have been climbed—unlike Aconcagua, Kabru, and 
Trisul—it rises practically from the flats. The ice begins 
at a little over a thousand feet above the sea level, so that 
there are some nineteen thousand feet of solid rock-and- 
snow work. Moreover, to get to its base five or six hundred 
miles of frozen swamp and jungle have to be covered, where 
transport difficulties must always be acute, and where the 
traveller must spend most of his time drenched to the skin 
and devoured by mosquitoes. Finally, the mountain is within 
sight of the Arctic Circle, and the short summer is made 
uncertain by the conflicting currents which meet on the 
Alaskan shores. Dr. Cook, who made the ascent along with 
Mr. Edward Barrille, had already won fame as an Antarctic 
explorer, and undoubtedly the feat was as much one of Polar 
travel as of mountaineering proper. It was a most remarkable 
achievement, possible only to men of splendid physique and 
iron determination. There was no question of a comfortable 
high-level camp, and a rush thence to the summit, such 
as is the fashion of most Himalayan mountaineers. The 
top was only reached by the two climbers sleeping out 
for several consecutive nights among the high snows. The 
performance seems to us to set the conquest of Everest well 
within the domain of possibility. The Arctic character of 
the mountain puts its twenty thousand odd feet on the same 
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plane as the twenty-nine thousand fect of the Himalayan 
peak, and if, as is probable, the actual climbing on the north 
side of Everest does not begin till over twenty thousand 
feet, the mountaineering difficulties of the Alaskan peak 
are actually the greater of the two. However this may be, 
Dr. Cook's performance deserves to stand in the very first 
rank of Alpine conquests, and his countrymen may well be 
proud of it. 

The first attempt was made in 1903, and was naturally no 
more than a prospecting expedition, since the geography of 
the district was almost unknown. From the little settlement 
of Tyonok, the explorers attempted to push their way, partly 
by river and partly by pack-horses, into the McKinley basin. 
“Jt rained almost incessantly,” says Dr. Cook. “The men 
were always soaked to their skins, their boots were continually 
filled with ice water, and the horses were wet and bleeding 
from wounds.” About half-way they came into a better 
country, which seems to have been a paradise for big game. 
“Great gorges and canyons with rushing milky streams led 
to the tongues of unnamed glaciers. Below a_ sub-arctic 
forest of mystery with its unknown small life and fur-clad 
animals: above the paradise of the bear, moose, caribou, 
and sheep.” The hunting was not very successful, for the 
expedition carried only one old rifle, and it did not shoot 
straight. They reached the western side of Mount McKinley, 
and found that the sheer glacier-hung precipices offered no 
way of ascent. They then made a reconnaissance of the 
eastern side, and after some important topographical work 
returned home. 

The next expedition set out in 1906. This time a motor- 
boat was taken, and the Yentna River was ascended as far as 
the mouth of the Kahilitna. In these parts it does not do to 
make a town your objective. Dr. Cook was aiming at a miners’ 
camp called Youngstown, but on the road he met a miner who 
informed him that he was taking the town down-stream in his 
boat. They went up the Kahilitna till they were in sight of 
Mount McKinley, and the result of the survey convinced them 
that the only probable ascent was by the north-eastern ridge. 
They accordingly took boat up the Susitna and the Chulitna 
Rivers, and went through a series of misfortunes which would 
have driven any less determined explorers home. “To 
climb Alaskan mountains,” says Dr. Cook, “we should be 
web-footed and duck-feathered and wing-finned like the 
penguin,” and another member of the party pronounced the 
ascent of Mount McKinley a marine task. They gave up all 
hope of reaching the top, and resolved to devote themselves 
to the exploration of Ruth Glacier, which comes down on the 
south-east. When they reached the foot of the glacier, 
however, they thought they saw a way of getting to the base 
of the mountain, and a possible route up the northern 
shoulder. The boat was harboured, a base camp was formed, 
and happily the weather changed. Though it was now the 
beginning of September, and therefore very late in the season, 
a period of dry, still weather set in, and the explorers’ hopes 
revived. With no heavier equipment than light silk tents, 
warm sleeping robes, and a moderate amount of food—a 
weight of forty pounds for each climber—they set out to 
tramp up the glacier. 

The story now nears its end. Pitching camp on the high 
glacier, they “saw the stars through the silk mesh of the tent 
as clearly as at night in lower lands.” They climbed higher 
and higher till they reached the dividing ridge between the 
Yukon and the Susitna, and found themselves “in the firing 
line of clouds from the tropic and the arctic.” They built 
themselves an Eskimo hut in the snow, and next morning 
began the last eight thousand feet of their climb. The first 
part was a very steep aréte of snow, broken by great 
gendarmes of cliff which had to be turned :— 

“We continued our sharp ascent ...... of the knife edge 
of the north aréte, around a great spur, from cornice to cornice, 
cresting sheer cliffs over which there was a sickening drop of ten 
thousand feet, into the mysteries of the lower arctic world, and 
then began the awful task of making a ladder for two thousand 
feet. With eternity but an easy step below every moment of 
this climb, we went from hanging glaciers to snow slopes, from 
blue grottoes to pink pinnacles, from security to insecurity, with 
the thundering rush of avalanches on both sides.” 

They camped that night on an ice slope of nearly 60°, lashing 
themselves to their axes. Few climbers can ever have spent 
a nicht of such danger and discomfort. Next day they passed 
the steeps and came on to the easier slopes above sixteen 





thousand three hundred feet. The clouds were now below 
them, and they walked in a world of thin air and essential 
colours. The next night—the fifth of their climb—they built 
a snow house, and the following day managed with immense 
effort to climb another two thousand feet. Weak and feverish, 
they rose from their last camp, and tottered—twenty steps at 
a time—up the last two thousand feet. When they finally 
stood on the bare granite of the summit they scarcely realised 
their conquest. This was what they saw :— 


“It was September 16th, the temperature 16 degrees below 
zero, the altitude 20,390 feet. The Arctic Circle was in sight, so 
was the Pacific Ocean. We were interested mostly, not in the 
distant scenes, but in the very strange anomaly of our immediate 
surroundings. It was ten o’clock in the morning, the sky was as 
black as midnight. At our fect the snow glittered with a 
ghastly light. As the eye ran down we saw the upper 
clouds drawn out in long strings, and still further down the 
big cumulus forms, and through the gap far below, seemingly 
in the interior of the earth, bits of rugged landscape. The 
frightful uncanny aspect of the outlook made us dizzy. Fifty 
thousand square miles of our arctic wonderland were spread out 
under our enlarged horizon, but we could see it only in sections. 
Various trains of moving clouds screened the lowlands, and 
entwined the lesser peaks. We could see narrow silvery bands 
marking the course of the Yukon and the Tanana, while to the 
south, looking over pearly clouds, we had an unobstructed view. 
Mount Susitna, one hundred miles away in a great green expanse, 
was but a step in the run of distance. ‘The icy cones of the 
burning volcanoes, Redoubt, Illiamua, and Chinabora, the last 
two hundred miles away, were clearly visible with their rising 
vapours. Still further the point of Kenai Peninsula, and beyond, 
the broad sweep of the Pacific two hundred and fifty miles 
away!” 

Dr. Cook’s seven days’ climb is something new in 
mountaineering annals, and must cause us to revise some of 
our theories. The story is most graphically told, the 
descriptions of scenery show considerable literary art, and the 
book is illustrated with many excellent photographs. 





ABOUT PARSONS.* 


Mr. Dircurietp reminds us when he writes about the 
English parson of Jobnson and Garrick. The great 
Doctor spoke his mind freely enough about his friend, but 
would not suffer any one else to abuse him. The effect of 
this most entertaining volume will hardly be to raise the 
reader's estimate of the class; and, indeed, this must 
necessarily be the case. It is not the virtues of men, it is 
their follies and eccentricities which afford the occasion for 
good stories. But he makes an elaborate defence of the post- 
Reformation clergy against the attack of Macaulay, and 
certainly succeeds in establishing, to say the least, a good 
many exceptions to the historian’s very wide generalisations. 
The truth is difficult, we might say impossible, to discover. 
How can we strike an average of merit among some ten 
thousand individuals when we know nothing about the immense 
majority, when the very few who in any way emerge out of 
obscurity are admittedly exceptional ? One thing there is by 
which we can judge,—the acknowledged condition of things 
when the great movements of revival began in the Church, that 
of the Wesleys in the first half of the eighteenth century, of 
the Evangelicals about the end of the second half, and of the 
Tractarians a generation later. Nor is there wanting some 
detailed evidence. Let any one read the records which 
Bishop Nicolson of Carlisle (1703-18) kept of his visitations 
if he wants to know what a Northern diocese was like. But 
the subject is too large and too obscure to be discussed here. 
Mr. Ditchfield seems to us to err somewhat—a venial fault 
after all—on the side of charity. Thus, when mentioning some 
disreputable mediaeval prelate, he goes on to say that after 
him English Bishops were free from reproach. How about 
Wolsey? On the other hand, some of the individual 
judgments appear to be somewbat unfair. “Bishop Porteus 
of London, who was an Evangelical, was a poor specimen 
of his order. Not a single church was built in London 
during his episcopacy, which lasted from 1787 to 1808.” 
The period was not favourable to such efforts. Most of 
it was occupied with a costly war. Nor was the need so 
great as it afterwards became. London was better provided 
with church accommodation then than it is now. As a matter 
of fact, the Bishop did build and endow a chapel, though 
not in London (it was at Ide Hill, in Kent), and he gave a 
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large sum of money during his lifetime—a very different 
thing from making “munificent ” bequests—for the benefit 
of the poor clergy. He was an eloquent champion of religion, 
and his Lent Lectures, though now forgotten, remained for 
some years astandard work. Such a man, even though he 
was an “ Evangelical,” ean hardly be described as “a poor 
specimen.” Bishop Burnet, too, receives less than his due. 
That, of course, is his usual fate. Still, whatever we may 
think of him as politician or historian, the fact remains that 
he was a most painstaking Bishop, a diligent overseer of his 
diocese, and the founder of the first Theological College. But 
let us pass to less controversial matters. 

Early in the volume we find an entertaining chapter on 
“ Bishops’ Wit.” Though it comes under the title of The Old 
Time Parson, the best specimens are modern. Bishop Wilber- 
force supplies not a few. We venture to doubt the authenticity 
of the story that when Lord Derby told him that he was 
translating Homer, the Bishop, who wanted to go to York, 
remarked: “ Better translate Samuel.” There was a vacancy 
at York in 1860, and again in 1862; but Lord Palmerston, 
not Lord Derby, was Premier in both years. The two 
musical stories are doubtless authentic. The Bishop had 
suggested to a country rector that Gregorians were scarcely 
suited to an ordinary rustic choir. The clergyman answered : 
“David sang his Psalms to Gregorian melodies.” “ Then,” 
said the Bishop, “I don’t wonder that Saul cast his javelin at 
him.” The other is the familiar description of a village 
choir: “the singers go before, the minstrels follow after”; 
but Mr. Ditchfield does not make clear the point, which, we 
take it, is that the music lagged behind the singing. Bishop 
Stubbs was another great joker of jokes. “Hang your curtains!” 
was his brief reply to a parson who worried him about his 
chancel decorations, and “ Go to Jericho ” his tersely expressed 
leave of -absence to another who was desirous of visiting the 
Holy Land. To an anti-Ritualist who complained that his 
vicar kissed his stole, “ Better than if he stole his kiss,” said 
the Bishop. “ How many articles, my Lord ?” asked a railway 
porter. “Thirty-nine,” replied the Bishop. “Ican only find 
fifteen.” “Then you must be a Dissenter.” But perbaps 
the best of all his mots is his reply to the Censor of Christ 
Church when he was asked to return thanks for the “ Guests” 
at the Censor’s Dinner. It must be explained that the Bishop 
is in a sense at home in the House (as Christ Church 
makes a point of calling itself), though he is not Visitor. To 
rank himself among “ Guests” would have been to abandon 
his position. He explained accordingly in a humorous stanza 
that he was not to be got rid of in this fashion. “For I’m the 
Old Man of the Sea (See).” Not a few other prelates figure 
as wits. Unhappily, the name of one brilliant humourist is 
lost. A bereaved husband had inscribed on the tomb of his 
wife, “ The light of mine eyes has gone out,” and, as is some- 
times the way with disconsolate widowers, had married again. 
The Bishop suggested an addition: “And I have struck 
another match.” One story Mr. Ditchfield, we think, some- 
what spoils. We will tell it as we venture to think it should 
be told, with the real names. Bishop Shute Barrington of 
Durham was ill, and Pretyman of Lincoln, who desired that 
wealthy See, was diligent in his inquiries. He recovered, and 
directed his man-servant to answer on the next occasion: “I 
am better, but my Lord of Winchester has a bad cough.” 
“My Lord of Winchester” was more obliging than “my Lord 
of Durham,” and Dr. Pretyman, who was then Sir Pretyman 
Tomlins, was duly translated. Finally, we will quote an 
anecdote which is appropriate now that parsons take such 
liberties in leaving out what is appointed to be said. “ My 
sermon is long to-day,” said a certain cleric to his Bishop. 
“Do you think we had better omit the ante-Communion ?” 
“Certainly, if you are sure that you have something better 
to say than the Commandments of God, the Epistle, and 
the Gospel.” 

The sermon, of course, or “The Parson Preaching,” is 
the occasion for not a little fun. One frequent cause of the 
unexpected is the dependence on the written sermon, with its 
not uncommon variation of buying or borrowing. “ It is for 
your vices,” said one preacher, “ that God has visited you and 
your families with that cruel scourge, the plague, which is 
now spreading everywhere in this town.” The Mayor was 
struck with terror. “ Where is it?” he asked. “ Whether it 
is in the town or not, I don’t know, but it is in my sermon,” 
said the preacher. This has a ben trovato look. “ But for the 








cs 

unmerited mercy of the Crown, many of you would long sin, 
have expiated your crimes on the scaffold,” said a preacher Z 
fashionable congregation. The sermon was, perhaps, Se 
suited to the jail chapel where it was first preached, The 
unconsciously inappropriate is a more serious source of trouble 
than the accidental. A learned Dean of Manchester in times 
past thundered out an invective against Tertullian, really for 
the benefit of one of the Canons who was known to favour 
that Father. “ Betty Jones”—she was a regular worshipper 
at the collegiate church—“ will scarcely,” said the Canon in 
question, “read Tertullian again after your exposure of him 
Mr. Dean.” ‘ 
After “The Parson Preaching” we come to “The Parson's 
Wife.” Mr. Ditchfield cannot say too much for this lady. 
it must be allowed that in literature she has scarcely had 
justice done to her. We have no fault to find with the. 
chapter; but the subject is full of difficulties which cannot 
be got rid of by pleasant words. There is certainly a reaction 
towards elerical celibacy for which it is only too easy to 
account. The private means of the clergy may be reckoned 
at an average far below that of fifty years ago, and their official 
income is diminished by at least thirty per cent. And then 
there is for that school of theology which is becoming 
increasingly dominant in the Anglican Communion the very 
serious contradiction between the necessities of modern lifs 
and primitive custom. It desires to return to the primitive 
practice; but to this practice, according to Déllinger, the 
marriage of an ordained person was unknown. But in the 
social class from which the clergy is mainly drawn, and will 
continue, we cannot but hope, to be drawn, how is marriage 
before ordination possible ? j 
Many other things are dealt with to the entertainment and 
edification of the reader. There is the subject of tithes paid 
in kind, for instance. Mr. Ditchfield speaks of “an amusing 
old song called ‘Tithing Time’” which he possesses but 
cannot find in his library,—here he has the reviewer's 
sincerest sympathy. But why did he not quote William 

Cowper's “ Yearly Distress ” P— 
“This priest he merry is and blithe 
Three quarters of the year. 
But oh! it cuts him like a scythe 

When tithing time is near. 


Oh! why are farmers made so coarse, 
Or clergy made so fine! 
A kick that scarce would move a horse 
May kill a sound divine.” 
A most agreeable book this; a second edition will give, we 
hope, the opportunity to make a few corrections, 





THE CENTURY SHAKESPEARE.* 
WE offer our hearty congratulations to Dr. Furnivall on the 
appearance of The Century Shakespeare. He has done much 
excellent work during his sixty-odd years of literary activity, 
but nothing more practically useful than this praiseworthy 
edition of the greatest of dramatists. Well got up, as far as 
paper, binding, type, &c., are concerned, well furnished with 
such help as the reader wants, and eminently handy, it takes 
a very high place in the vast “ Shakespeare Library.” Vol. I. 
gives us “Shakespeare’s Life and Work” (Dr. Furnivall 
characteristically insists on spelling the name “Shakspere ”). 
Chap. lis by Dr. Furnivall, and deals with the poet’s parentage, 
and early days up to his departure from Stratford. We do 
not expect anything new, but we find not a little illus. 
tration gathered from the writer’s very extensive acquaintance 
with the literature of English life and manners. There is tlie 
striking detail, for instance, that travellers about to start on a 
journey would hand over their money to the “ Lloyds” of the 
period on condition of receiving five times as much if they 
returned. The probable details of Shakespeare’s schooling are 
fully given, Dr. Furnivall adhering to the opinion of those 
who credit Shakespeare with a large knowledge of Latin, and 
making light of “bragging Ben Jonson’s sneer” of “little 
Latin and less Greek.” Chap. 3 is an essay on the chrono- 
logical order of the plays as indicated by the versification, Xc. 
This subject, with various extensions, is worked out by the 
two editors in 4-7, each chapter dealing with one of the four 
periods into which Shakespeare’s literary activity is divided. 





* The Century Shakespeare. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Litt.D., and Jobs 
Munro, 4 vols, London: Casselland Co. ([30s., cloth ; 0s., leather.] 
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Chap. 8, “My Experience in Shakespeare Work,” is highly 
interesting. Dr. Furnivall, like St. Augustine, has his 
“ Retractations” to make. The same epithet may be emphati- 
cally applied to that which follows, “ Shakespeare as Revealed 
in his Works.” We may not be able to accept all the writer's 
conclusions, but they are eminently suggestive. There is no 
hero-worship in them. Shakespeare had no love for his own 
profession, whether as dramatist or as actor. He had little 
sympatby for the poor, little feeling for home—the time for 
this feeling was yet to come in England—little sympathy for 
child nature, was too fond of Kings and Queens, &c. This 
sounds like depreciation; but the general impression left by 
the chapter will not be of this character. Anyhow, the 
working out of a Shakespeare personality is a great service 
to literary truth. Nothing more discourages the Baconian 
folly and its like. 

We cannot deal separately with the special introductions 
with which all the plays are furnished. One naturally turns 
to Hamlet, as one which has been the subject of not a little 
debate. Dr. Furnivall bas no doubt about the character of 
the hero, who indeed is a hero in only a technical sense. 
Hamlet, to quote the slang phrase, which our veteran writer 
is courageous enough to use, “moons and spoons.” The 
theory that he was mad is scouted. “Shakespeare has 
answered it himself. He has shown us who held it, the old 
fool and the women.” But he approves the suggestion that 
he was highly hysterical. Here is the summing up :— 

“Tn his diseased view of the beauties of God’s earth and its 
inhabitants and of life; his shirkings of duty, his puttings-off, 
his making grand subterfuge-full excuses for them; in his un- 
certainties about the mystery of death and of the future world, 


Hamlet but typifies each one of us at some time or other of our 
BE 2254s And this is the secret of the attraction of Hamlet 


This is very well said. 





ANIMAL LIFE.* 

Mr. GAMBLE bas produced a very readable little book which will 
suggest matter for thought. It is intended for those who have 
a limited knowledge of zoology, but who wish to systematise 
the facts they have acquired, to take an intelligent survey of 
animal life, and to understand the working of evolution. The 
author begins by contrasting animal and vegetable life, and 
pointing out the profuse abundance of life on land and in the 
water. He shows the links that connect the great classes of 
vertebrate and invertebrate animals. Often the facts in the 
higher forms of life can only be explained by tracing back 
the ancestry of un animal. So the dogmas and festivals of 
the Christian Church contain survivals which connect them 
with pagan feasts and the worship of the sun and the seasons. 
In animal life the three problems to be solved must include 
the maintenance of the individual, the development of self, 
and the progress of the race. In succeeding chapters Mr. 
Gamble deals with movement, the quest for food, the need 
for oxygen, the development of the senses, and with them of 
organs and a nervous system. The colours of animals, their 
meanings and origin, are fertile subjects. The welfare of the 
race is secured by the contests among animals for mates and 
the unselfishness with which parents sacrifice themselves 
for their offspring. This is the crowning act of their life. 
Our author’s last chapter deals somewhat minutely with 
the life-histories of a variety of insects. The writings of 
Fabre, Peckham, Miall, and others have been consulted; 
and though much interesting matter has been collected, the 
chapter hardly seems to fit into the scheme of tbe book. 
Insects, however, are interesting, partly on account of the 
extraordinary variety of forms which have been evolved, and 
partly on account of their apparent intelligence and altruism, 
which have raised them in the scale above their humble 
ancestors. In no other group do we find nurseries got ready, 
elaborate special food prepared, and labour expended, out of 
devotion to a progeny which the mother will never see. The 
brain of an ant has been described as the most wonderful 
speck of matter in Nature. 

In dealing with the movement of animals Mr. Gamble shows 
how power of locomotion causes a rise in the scale of being, 
and points out the modes of motion which the forms of animal 
life have adopted. At the bottom of the scale are protozoa 
moving by threadlike cilia; at the top, birds with bodies 

* Animal Life. By F. W. Gamble, D.Sc., F.B.S, With 63 Llustrations, 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s, net. 





adapted to use wings. The development of the sense organs 
from the skin upon which the outer world impinges is also 
treated of in a manner which will interest many who have not 
considered the question. It will seem to them at first 
incredible that the retina of the eye and the interior of the 
ear should only be a modified patch of skin. For a popular 
work Mr. Gamble occasionally assumes that his reader has 
more knowledge than we believe probable. The ignorance 
among highly cultivated persons of the elements of zoology 
is often amazing. He sometimes also fails to express himself 
in as clear language as might be desired. 





THE LAND AND THE LANDLESS.* 

To the weary dweller in towns who has a romantic rather than 
a practical attraction towards the country the cry of a return 
to the land bas an almost irresistible fascination. Work in 
the town, on the other hand, is the ambition of every energetic 
young rustic. This little book describes what the Legislature 
has done to take the townsman back to the land, and to 
persuade the countryman to be content with his lot and remain 
where he is. Some hundred and fourteen pages are devoted 
to a survey of the history of English land tenure, to remarks 
on the example of Denmark, and to a summary of the 
present position. From the earliest times the Legislature 
has attempted to resist the growth of towns and the relative 
depopulation of the country. If we have regard to the 
antiquity and strength of the current that carries population 
away from the ancient industries of the land into the newer 
trades of the town, we need not perhaps be surprised to find 
that the Committee on Small Holdings, 1906, has to explain 
the “paucity of the results” of all this legislation. The 
“pros” and “cons” of the small holder's life are admirably 
summed up by Arthur Young :—* Though I have said they 
are happy, yet I should note that it was remarked to me that 
the little proprietors work like negroes, and do not live so 
well as the inhabitants of the poorhouse; but all is made 
amends for by possessing land ” (p. 84). 

The workman from the towns at the present time does not 
wish to work like a “negro”; and the young rustic is not 
satisfied with the prospect of living less well than the 
inhabitant of the poorhouse. The search for a livelibood in 
agriculture, more especially on a small holding, is over- 
shadowed by the question: Are we willing to be content with 
a dull country life, many disappointments, and very small 
profits? If we answer in the affirmative, our authors set out for 
us the conditions of success. First as to size,—the important 
thing is the right man for the right farm. Every size of farm 
has its large percentage of failures. Capital next, they remark, 
is a necessary element; but the adventure is risky, unremunera- 
tive, and, unless we can get some one else’s capital, does not 
attract; only, in fact, where the right man with the right 
amount of capital and the right holding meet do things go 
well. The usefulness of the Agricultural Credit Banks on the 
Raffeison system, and of the Co-operative movement as con- 
ducted under the auspices of Sir Horace Plunkett in Ireland, is 
next mentioned. The authors then, somewhat incongruously, 
urge the necessity of quickening the life of the moribund Parish 
Council. It is one of the strange delusions of the present 
day that we cannot be happy unless we can resort, more or 
less regularly, to the amusement of politics. More promising 
is the suggestion that the small holding should be supported 
by subsidiary industries. Then comes a word in favour of 
afforestation,—a very laudable enterprise; but, inasmuch as it 
yields no return under at least thirty or forty years, it does 
not seem to us a very encouraging investment for the small 
holder. Then follow some interesting speculations as to the 
way in which education might be used to reconcile the village 
children to the life of the fields. 

“ After all,” our authors sum it up, “ the rural and agricul- 
tural problem is as much a problem of the man as it is a 
problem of the land...... Until the problem of the man 
is solved, Acts of Parliament and philanthropic efforts are 
like trying to fill up the social Chat Moss.” We trust that 
the editor, Mr. Percy Alden, M.P., and his political friends 
will give heed to this very candid explanation of the “ paucity 
of the results” which have followed the earlier well-meant 
measures of the Legislature. 


* The Land and the Landless. By George Cadbury, jun., and Tom Bryaa, 
M.A. London: Headley Brothers. (ls. and ls, 6d. net.) 
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NOVELS. 


ARTHUR’S.® 


Tuer narrator in Mr. Lucas’s new novel described himself as 
watching the theatre of life from the stalls. In Mr. Lyons’s 
volume—a collection of papers which have already appeared 
in the Clarion—the corresponding réle is held by one who sees 
life—picturesquely rather than steadily—from the coffee-stalls. 
“ Arthur’s” is not the well-known West End club. It is, we 
gather, the generic name of some twenty coffee-stalls in 


South London somewhere between the Obelisk and Brixton, 
frequented, mainly in the small hours, by drayboys, municipal 
employees, compositors, cabmen, ragpickers, soldiers and 
sailormen, supers, and all manner of waifs and strays, male 
and female. It is not an aristocratic or a mealy-mouthed 
company. Indeed, the record of these midnight symposia is 
marked by a realism which may affront fastidious readers, 
and can only be recommended with a strong caveat against 
placing it in the hands of the ingenuous youth of either sex. 

But, having uttered this caution, we are free to admit that in 

its Rabelaisian way the book makes for righteousness. It has 
none of the iubricity of modern fashionable fiction, and it 
cannot be charged with attempting to glorify criminality or 
render vice attractive. Mr. Lyons is not concerned to minimise 
the squalor of low life, but, as he puts it, “if I think that the 
company at our stall is quainter, and dirtier, and less ‘classy’ 
and more human than the clientéle of all other stalls, surely 
my weakness is, after all, a pardonable and a generous one.” 
For it is with the humanity and the camaraderie of coffee- 
stall company that he is chiefly concerned. Most of the writers 
of slum fiction have been at pains to represent the dwellers 
in mean streets as of an almost infra-human type, subdued 
to their vile surroundings and incapable of happiness. The 
whole tendency of Mr. Lyons’s book—and that is perhaps its 
chief significance—runs counter to this pessimistic view. By 
far the most convincing passages in these chapters are those 
which illustrate the gaiety and the good humour of those who 
dwell on the verge of destitution. The author does not deny the 
existence of unredeemed vileness—witness the portrait of 
“the Dartigan Donkey’’—but he holds that misery teaches 
tolerance as well as bitterness. Mr. Lyons has his prejudices. 
University Settlements excite his antipathy, and his contempt 
for the Oxford Movement or any benevolence of academic 
origin leads him into such caricatures as that of Mr. Fother- 
gill, M.A., who is represented as saying that he was “in 
favour of the suppression of all vice by Act of Parliament.” 
But Mr. Lyons is not to be judged by the quality of 
his satire any more than by his sentimental and 
emotional passages, though he is quite right in insisting 
on the imeradicable sentimentality of the poor. It is only 
with his method of presenting it that we quarrel. Take, 
for example, this word-picture of “The gentleman who 
was sorry” :—“ He came up to the stall—a besotted-looking 
man, in a great check ulster. He had a tangled beard and 
tangled hair, and a horrible skin, and lustreless eyes, and the 
mouth of a babe. Behind those leaden eyes his soul was 
screaming. They were the eyes of death.” In this“ screaming” 
style, with its falsetto note of pathos, Mr. Lyons only competes 
on equal terms with other journalistic exponents of spasmodic 
impressionism. In “The Broomfield Squire” he reminds us 
—in music-hall parlance—of a tramp Maurice Hewlett. But 
as a humourist he is always entertaining, and sometimes 
irresistible. The chapter headed “ A Pinch of Salt,” describing 
the minstrelsy of a sailor suffering from the mumps, is a 
masterpiece of submerged comedy; and the ballad of Joe 
Golightly haunts one with the deadly persistence of Mark 
Twain’s “ Punch, brothers, punch with care.” Excellent, too, 
is the narrative of the piebald horse, told by “ Beaky,” the 
eccentric tramp and ex-circus attendant :— 

“The owner of this animal, it seemed, was in the circus business. 
His name was Tooney, but his aliases were many. ‘The piebald 
horse made ten appearances nightly, and was so called by reason 
of the marking which distinguished him when performing in 
association with Mademoiselle Loisette, Champion Lady Rider of 
the Universe. ‘For “Shaw the Life-Guardsman,”’’ explained 
Beaky, ‘ole Pie-Balls ’ad to be black. An’ for the dashin’ ’Igh- 
School Act you wanted a friendly brown. When it come to Little 
Tiny, the Child Equestrienne, we give ’em a ’an’some cream 


direct from the royal stables; an’ Mr. X. (ole Tooney 
done ’is reckless jockey act on a dapple grey. 1 
the ole bloomin’ stud on’y totalled one ’orse. that 
Pie-Balls. Mr. Tooney was that clever with the paint pot, j 
would ’a’ took cleverer blokes than any 0’ you mugs to spot Pe 
fraud, an’ don’t you doubt it.—‘Well—what of it?” demandee 
somebody.—‘ What of it?’ echoed Beaky. ‘R, that is just what 
we are comin’ to, That ’orse ’e up an’ died, an’ there was a post. 
mortuum—wiv turpentine. We was all of us anxious to find on} 
ole Pie-Balls’ nat’ral colour. It took three strong men a matter 
of eight hours to work down to the last coat. An’ when We got 
through that, what do you think we found?’ In reply to this 
inquiry, Beaky was favoured with a variety of suggestions 
embracing every colour ever associated with horseflesh. (ne 
competitor, indeed, suggested pink. Beaky, smiling the smile 
of conscious triumph, shook his head. ‘You are all wrong,’ said 
he at last. ‘We found a blinking zebra!’” . 


reel] 
As I said befor 
Was ole 


No one can complain of the sudden generosity which 
impelled “ Arthur,” on the strength of this yarn, to engag 
“Beaky” as his plate-cleaner and general assistant. 

Arthur's would have been a much better book if three or 
four chapters had been omitted. But one can hardly expect 
to find self-criticism highly developed in a first effort. Mr. 
Lyons’s exuberance is for the most part the outcome of 
natural high spirits, and for the rest it may be pleaded in his 
defence that les meilleurs auteurs parlent trop. 





Hill Rise. By W. B. Maxwell. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr, 
Maxwell knows how to tell a story, and therefore the faults of 
his somewhat limited outlook may be forgiven him. There are 
one or two curious social solecisms in the book, as, for instance, 
in chap. 12, when an urder-footman intervenes vivaciously in the 
conversation, not only in the presence of the son of the house 
and a guest, but also in that of his own revered butler. Mr, 
Maxwell should have taken as his motto the words of Duke 
Senior in As You Like It, “ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” the 
whole story being meant to point out how much better of and 
happier people are when they have no money than when they 
have a great deal. In so far as he considers that an idle young 
man is much the happier for losing his possessions and taking to 
hard work, we need not say that we are cordially of Mr. Maxwell's 
opinion. But whether Sir John Vincent was the happier for 
losing all his money while continuing idle may be doubted. Life 
with nothing to do in a very small villa is assuredly one dezree 
worse than in a large house with a considerable number of affairs 
to arrange. The descriptions of society in a small town in Surrey 
—some of the resemblances between Medford and the town of 
Guildford are striking—and the appearances of the Town 
Councillors, &c., are lifelike and convincing. The book, if not 
well, is at any rate fluently, written, and the moral is quite 
superexcellent, for which in these days the reader may be devoutly 
thankful. 


Round-the-Fire Stories. By A.Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—Sir Arthur Conan Doyle frankly announces in his preface 
that his stories are all concerned with the grotesque and the 
terrible, and therefore the reader must not be too critical if he 
finds some of them a little difficult to believe. Much the most 
horrible is one in which there is no hint of the supernatural, 
“The Pot of Caviare.” It will be impossible for the most 
hardened lover of horrors to read this story of China withouta 
shudder. Of the other stories, the most ingenious is “The Lost 
Special,” and the most exciting are “The Club-footed Grocer” 
and “The Brazilian Cat.” The reader who takes up the book may 
make sure of having quite enough thrills to last him for some 
time. 


ReapaBLe Novets.—The Spirit of Revolt. By Philip Gibbs. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The hero of the story, if it can be called 
a story, isa Labour M.P. His principal achievement is to marry 
a chorus girl. But the book is very clever and pleasant.—— 
Helianthus. By Ouida. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This is an 
unfinished tale of the political kind, with European Powers 
masquerading under such names as Gunderiéde, Septentriones, 
the Guthones, and the like-——The Last Voyage of the Donna Isatel. 
By Randall Parrish. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—A good story, 
which would have been better without the love affair——The Fear 
of Life. By Gerald Maxwell. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6 
Deals with political life, especially with the troubles which befall 
a poor man.—@hosts of Society. By Antony Partridge. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—To take to crime because 
is weary of existence seems a strange notion; but it affo 
oceasion for many exciting incidents. ——The Result of an Accident. 
By Beatrice Whitby. (Methuen and Co. 63s.)—The story of @ 
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* Arthur's, By A. Keil Lyons, London: John Lane, [6s,] 





family whom an accident suddenly compels to make their home 
in a small seaside place in Wales. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


+ this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


de 
a for review in other forms.] 


aeserved 


The Ideal Ministry. By Herrick Johnson, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 6s. net.)—Dr. H. Johnson was Professor of Homi- 
Jetics and Pastoral Theology at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
1974-80, and at McCormick Seminary, 1880-1906. He speaks, 
therefore, from a long experience, and much that he says will be 
found of value. And all through there is manifest a most earnest 
spirit, and a desire to give his readers or hearers of his very best. 
We may specially mention what seems to us % very sensible 
summary of the respective advantages of the extempore and the 
written discourse, and of the memoriter method. Probably the 
best plan is a combination of the three. A preacher should be 
ready to give a prepared discourse word for word if need be; but 
he should be ready to vary it as occasion arises. It is a great 
advantage to be able to look at thecongregation. Their attention 
inspires ; their inattention warns. We should like to have had 
a much fuller bibliography. It is not necessary to give the huge 
list of books with which Dr. Jacobson (of Oxford) used to fill his 
lectures in the early “ fifties,” but the main constituents of a 
preacher’s library would be useful. 


Life and Letters of Hannah EZ. Pipe. By Anna M. Stoddart. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 15s. net.)\—Hannah Pipe was born to 
teach. When she was a little girl she made her dolls go to school, 
and at the age of seventeen she started to teach on her own 
account, though she had Dr. W. B. Hodgson for “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” From the first, as the name of this 
eminent man will show, she had high ideals, used the most 
approved methods, and was wise enough to choose the best 
helpers. She named her school after Laleham, where Thomas 
Arnold did his first work, and was careful to transfer the name 
from one place to another as the work grew in her hands and 
compelled a change. Dr. Kinkel, a leader of thought in “ Young 
Germany ”—ho was exiled in 1848—George Macdonald, Henry 
Morley, and Mr. (now Sir) William Huggins were among the 
teachers who took part in her activities. She was engaged in 
schoolwork for forty years, overtaxed herself, and paid the usual 
penalty. It was delayed for a time, for she seems to have had 
unusual powers of recuperation,—after a working day of fourteen 
hours she could sleep without difficulty. But the penalty, if 
delayed, was not remitted. In 1890, when she was still short of 
sixty, she gave up her school. Perhaps itis a good thing for a 
teacher to retire at this age—some eminent authorities have held 
the opinion—but the retirement should be voluntary. Miss Pipe 
lived till 1906, retaining her interest in her old work. The story 
of her life is well worth reading, and its value is increased by the 
admirable “appreciation” added by Lady Huggins, who had 
a close personal knowledge of her in the days of her greatest 
energy. 


Thomas Doggett: a Famous Comedian. By Theodore Andrea 
Cook and Guy Nickalls. (A. Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Cook relates the story of Doggett the “Man”; Mr. Nickalls 
tells about the “ Race.” The actor’s story begins with a lament 
over the transitoriness of the fame which attends the stage. It 
is great while it lasts, though not so great, it is probable, as it 
was a hundred and eighty years ago,—what should we think now of 
a famous actress lying in state in the Jerusalem Chamber as did 
Nance Oldfield, who died in 1730? The facts of Thomas Doggett’s 
life are not very fully known. He was acting at Drury Lane in 
1691; he left the stage in 1714, and died at Eltham, where he 
seems to have lived for some time, seven years later. His will was 
made, as was the almost universal custom of the time, only a few 
days before his death,—he was buried on September 27th, and 
the document bears date September 10th. He left £1,500 in 
legacies, and directed the purchase of lands which would yield an 
annual income of £10,—£5 was to go fora badge of silver weighing 
twelve ounces, £1 19s. for the coat, £1 10s. to the clerk of the 
Watermen’s Company, and the balance to the trustees. The 
Fishmongers’ Company undertook for £350 to carry out the 
bequest, and if it invested the money in land must have made a 
good thing out of it. The race was first rowed in 1715. The 
names of the winners are given on pp. 84-89; but as at first no 
regular record was kept some few are lost. Later benefactors 
have added other prizes. 


In the “ Victoria History of the Counties of England” (A. Con- 
stable and Co., £1 11s. 6d. per vol.) we have two first volumes, 
Rutland and Herefordshire, the first to be completed in two, the 
sseond in four volumes. “Rutland,” says tho editor, “covers so 











small an area that it is difficult in dealing with its history not to 
trespass over the borders.” This is specially true of the natural 
history articles. The county possessed no religious houses of 
any importance, The case is other with schools. Oakham and 
Uppingham are well-known names in this province, and Upping- 
ham, thanks in part to the greatness of Edward Thring, stands 
high. “Thring’s appointment as head-master of the school is as 
important as any event in the history of the English public 
schools.” Hereford offers a subject as large and varied as any 
county of England, a few excepted. Its position on the Welsh 
border, for instance, makes its political history important. Then 
its agriculture is of special importance. It has the unenviable 
distinction of being one of the hop-growing counties. In 1905 
it had 6,851 acres under this crop, an increase of 904 on 1878 
(the first year for which returns are available). 

Gotham, and other Stories. By the Rev. E. D. Stone. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 1s. 6d.)—Mr. Stone’s “Latin Reading-Book 
In Usum Tironum” is something of a new departure. The Latin 
passages which he gives—not, it must be understood, for 
beginners—are largely of his own writing. It is not every one, 
even among scholars, who would venture to submit his Latiu 
prose and verse to the judgment of the world; but Mr. Stone's 
antecedents justify him, and he need not fear the critics. The 
advantage of the plan is, of course, that you can bring in modern 
subjects, modern humour, modern thought generally, and so forge 
a link between the old and the new. Anything that helps to 
make the great Latin language less remote from the present is a 
boon. Geta boy to realise that the Romans laughed and cried 
and lived generally as we do, and you have brought him a 
long way on the painful road. No one, for instance, could read 
of the little lead soldier—who falls in love with a maiden of the 
same metal—without laughing, as when after many wandor- 
ings he is thrown into the fireplace: “ iam flammae eum coquunt : 
nescit vero utrum amoris ille ignis an foci sit.” When you 
have induced a boy to laugh over his Latin you have practi- 
cally solved the problem. There are two stories adapted from 
Erasmus, and some of a more serious kind. Also there are trans- 
lations of English poems into verse, and “ Vignettes from Virgil,” 
the text of the extracts from the “ Bucolics” and “ Georgics ” 
being given, and references for those from the “ Aeneid.” Finally, 
there is a vocabulary. Mr. Stone has furnished the schoolmaster 
with what, we are sure, should be a great help. We cannot 
close this notice without giving a specimen of his quality. Here 
are some lines from Charles Kingsley, latine reddita :— 

* While a lip grows ripe for kissing, 
While a moan from grief is wrung, 
Know, by every waut and blessing, 
That the world is young.” 
* Dulcia dum roseum mitescet in oscula labrum, 
pectora dum gemita stringet anhela dolor, 
Quidquid deest, unum docet hoc, et quidquid abundat, 
fecundo vivax semen inesse solo.” 


The Co-operative Congress, 1908. (Co-operative Union, 
Manchester.)—The places represented at the Congress (held 
at Newport in June) were four hundred and seventy-six. 
The delegates must have numbered more than twelve hundred. 
It is almost needless to say that the volume is full of 
interesting matter. One point of great importance is the propor- 
tion in which production stands to consumption. In many so- 
called “‘ Co-operative ” societies the producer has no place at all. 
They are simply large markets in which the profits of sales are 
divided among a great body of shareholders. One speaker 
estimates, we see, that “ Co-operators produce about one-third of 
the goods which they consume.” Probably something might ba 
done in this direction. It is always a temptation to a manager to 
go to the cheapest, or apparently cheapest, market, and take no 
count at all of the producer. 


Of the Imitation of Christ by Thomas & Kempis. Translated 
by Richard Whytford. Re-edited into Modern English, with 
Historical Introduction, by Wilfrid Raynal, 0.S.B. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)—William Whytford, so called, it is 
supposed, from the parish of that name in Flintshire, was 
chaplain to Bishop Fox (the founder of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford). He became, some time before 1513, an inmate of Syon 
House, and there busied himself with literary work. In 1535, or 
thereabouts, he was ejected, the cause of trouble being the 
Declaration of Supremacy. He was sheltered by some powerful 
patron till the accession of Queen Mary. It was in 1556 that the 
translation of the De Imitatione was published by the Queen's 
printer. Whytford must have been then at least eighty years of 
age, and he probably died before the accession of Elizabeth. Wilfrid 
Raynal, the moderniser of Whytford’s version, was a native of 
Mauritius, became a monk at Downside, and was transferred to 
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Belmont, near Hereford, a House of which he ultimately became 
Prior. He published this work in 1872, resigned in 1901, and 
died three years later. 


Atlas of the Chinese Empire. (Prepared by Mr. E. Stanford for 
the China Inland Mission. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this volume there 
are, besides the key map, eighteen maps of provinces, a circuit 
being followed from Kwantung in the South-East to its westerly 
neighbour Kwangsi. Four additional maps follow, of Sinkiang, 
Manchuria, Tibet, and Mongolia. This is a very valuable 
addition to our knowledge of Eastern geography, an incidental 
advantage, by the way, that we get from the work of missions. 
We can know more about China than we do of France, which still 
in the ordinary atlas is represented by a single map. 


Compiled by the Rev. Albert E. Sims. 
(G. G. Harrap and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This little volume is 
sufficiently described by its title. Every day in the year is 
furnished with a quotation, the source from which the passage 
comes being indicated. 


A Ruskin Calendar. 


New Epirions.—We welcome a new venture in “Nelson’s 
Shilling Library ” (T. Nelson and Sons). The mother-idea of 
the Library is the production in a cheap but pleasant and 
readable form of important modern and copyright books. The 
first volumes aro well chosen, and comprise The Life of John 
Nicholson, by Captain Lionel J. Trotter; Scrambles Amongst 
the Alps, by Edward Whymper; The Great Boer War, by Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle; and Collections and Recollections, by 
G. W. E. Russell.— Women of the Church of England. By Mrs. 
Aubrey Richardson. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—This is a new 
and cheaper edition of a work published last year. The period 
covered by it begins with the Reformation and ends with 
our own time. ——Of the “Hull Booklets” (J. R. Tutin, Hull, 
2d. net per vol.) we have A Walk in Chamouni, by John 
Ruskin; Criticism on English Poets, by S. T. Coleridge; Prose 
Sayings and Verse from W. 8S. Landor; Sayings from the 
Letters of John Keats; Shelley, the Man and the Poet, by Robert 
Browning ; Anacreon’s Odes, Translated by Thomas Stanley ; Four 
Early English Poetesses; and Early English Elegies, certainly a 
fine collection at the very modest price. 
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Adamson (R.), Development of Greek Philosophy, 8vo (W. Blackwood) net 10/6 
Austin (A.), Haunts of Ancient Peace, 8vo F 7/6 
Baerlein (H.), Yrivand: a Novel, cr 8vo ..... .(Sherratt & Hughes) 6/0 
Barnett (J.), Joseph, a Dancing Bear, cr 8vo (Nash) 6/0 
Bateman (M.), Farquharson of Glune, cr 8vo . .(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Bean (W. J.), Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, dto ... (Cassell) net 20/0 
—— (J), Forty Years of Music, 1865-1905, 8vo (Methuen) net 16/0 
Benson (R. H.), The Coscetioneion, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Bindloss (H.), Thrice Armed, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Binyon (L.), Painting in the Far East, 4to (E. Arnold) net 21 
Bishop (E. M.), Seventy Years Young, cr 8vo «(Gay & Hi ancock) net 3/6 
Blom _ ) The Mistress Art, er 8vo (E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Breed (C. B.) and Hosmer (G. L.), Principles and Practice of Surveying, 
Vol. ft, 8vo.. «+seeeee(Chapman & Hall) net 
Bridge (J. 8. C. ), ‘From Island to Empire, 8v0 | (Chatto & Windus) net 
Budge (E. ~" W.), The Book of the Kings of Egypt, Vols. XXIII. and 
XXIV.., er 8vo .... (K. Paul) net 12/0 
Bullock (J. M.), The G y Gordons, ‘8vo" .(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Biirde (J.) Tactical Principles, 8vo (Rees) net 3/6 
Burgess (G.), Maxims of Methuselah, cr 8vo (A. F. Bird) net 3/6 
Burns (J.), Sermons in Art by the Great Masters, cr 8vo 60 
Butler (E. P.), Kilo: a Love Story, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Caine (Hall), My Story, cr &vo (Heinemann) 6/0 
yey 2 (Ww. 8), The Second Temple in Jerusalem, 8vo...(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Carr (K.), rag | the Game, cr 8vo (Partridge) 5/0 
Cartwright (J.), Baldassare Castiglione, the Pe rfect “Courtier, 2 vols. 8vo 
. Murray) net 30/0 
Cag > P. ) and Diefendorf (A. R.), ne and Mental Diagnosis, 


10/6 
6/0 


5/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
6/0 
2/6 
(Macmillan) net 5.0 


inert a : 
Curties (i. Ie The Queen’ 8 Gate Mystery, 
Dart (E M.), Miriam, cr 8vo 

Dawe (Cc. , The London Plot, er 8yo . 

Disney (H. W.), Elements of Commercial Law, cr 8vo (Macdonald & Evans) 


bson (A.), De Libris, er 8vo 
Drummond (W. H.), The Great Fight, cr 8vo ...(Putnam) net 5/0 
Durand (Sir M.), Nadir Shah, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 
Dutaillis (C. P.), Studies and Notes Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitu- 
tional History down to the Great Charter, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 4/0 
Edwardian Inventories for Buckinghamshire, roy vo (Longmans) 21/0 
Elsmie ((. B.), Thirty-five Years in the Punjab, 1858-1893 (D. Douglas) net 9, 0 
English Houses and Gardens in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 
4to (Batsford) net 15 0 
Course in Elementary js namics, 8vo meme net 5,0 
Feuvre (A. Le), A Bit of a Rough Road, er 8vo...... ieeneecnaidinmabenaet R.T.S.) 6/0 
Forster (E. M.), A Room with a View, cr 8vo .. (E, Arneld} 6/0 
Gadow (H.), Through Southern Mexico, 8vo ... (Witherby) net 18/0 
Garvice (C.), In Wolf's Clothing, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Gebhardt (G. F.), Steam Power Plant Engineering (Chapman & Hall) net 25/6 
Godfrey (J. T.) and Ward (J.), The Homes and Haunts of Henry Kirke 
White, 8vo....... (Simpkin) net 5/0 
— (P. Tr. ). The Storming of London and the Thames Valley Campaign, 
on (Harrison) net 10/6 
° ”. (Heinems ann) net 5/0 
Stories, cr 8vo.........Nash) 6/0 
aéoccns eneces eonceensnsesse (R.T.S8.) 2/6 


oun (E), The Autumn Garden, 8vo . 

Graham (G. C.), The Christ of Toro, and ot 
Green (E, E.). The Family Next Door, er 8vo.. 
Grindrod (C. F.), The Shadow of the Raggedstone, cr 8vo ...(E. Mathews) 6/0 
Haddon (T.) and Calvert (A. F.), Southern Spain, 8vo .............(Black) net 20/0 
Harrison (A. H.), In Search of a Polar Continent, 1905-7, 8vo0 (E, Arnold) net 12/6 
Herbert (A.), Two Dianas in Aleska, 8vo . .(Lane) net 12/6 
Hichens (B.), Egypt and its Monuments, roy ‘Bvo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
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weet Hod, 

Hind (C. Augustus Saint Gaudeus, folio... mnt neat 128 

Holland Gilzabetn, Lady), Journal, 1791-1811, 2 vols. 8vo. (Longmans) net a9 

— (E. L. 8.), Lorenzo the Magnificent —_ Florence in her Golden . 

-- (Methuen) net 159 

tne 106 


Hime fPianries C.), L 


Jernigan (Tr: R.), Shooting i in China, ‘Bvo 
Jewish Fairy Tales, by Aunt Naomi, er 8vo 
Latham (A.), Dictionary of Medical "Treatm 
Lewis (H. and M. L.) and Gribble (F.), Geneva, 8vo 
Lodge (R. B.), Bird Hunting through Wild Europe, 8vo. 
Lucas (E. V.), Her Infinite Variety, SID. eeseinnstouininena 
Lucas (E. W.), First Lines in Dispensing, cr 8vo ...., 
Lyall (D.), The Fighting Line, cr Svo.. “(B. TS) 3 
_—— (R.), The Game Animals of Africa, | roy 8v0 (R. Wani) net 39 
cdonald (F.), The Iliad of the East, cr 8vo ( ) net 
Macdonald (W.), Documentary Source Book of menor History, 1606. 
1898, er 8vo ... me — | net 
McFee (W.), Letters from an Ocean’ Tramp, ‘er Bvo.. -.(Cassell) net 
Macphail (W. M.), The Presbyterian Church, 8vo.. ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Madan (A. C.), Lala Lamba Handbook, 12mo.. .. (Clarendon Press) net 
Madan (A. C.), Lenje Handbook, 12mo (Clarendon Press) net 
Mallet (B.), Thomas Geo , Earl yy Northbrook, 8vo (Longmans) net 
Manson (J. A.), Curiosity and, 4 (Cacoell) oN 
Markham (C.), Life of Lazarillo = Tormes, 8vo (Black) net 
Markham (C. R.), Story of Majorca and Minorca, 8vo (Smith & Elan} net 
Marriott (C.), A Spanish Holiday, 8vo (Methuen) net 
Marriott (C.), The Happy Medium, and other Stories, er 8vo Nash) 
Maxwell (Sir H.), Scottish Gardens, 4to (E. Arnold) net 
Melville (L.), The First George in awe < and romnomns (I. Pitman) net 
Memorials of Old Lancashire, 2 vols. 8vo.. ++++-++.(Bemrose) net 
Middlemass (J.), Loves Old and New, cr 8v0 .. .. (Digby & Long) 
Mills (J. P. a Health Abstract and Concrete, 8vo -(Author) net 
Mills (J. P.), INumination, Spiritual Healing, 8 8vo (Author) net 2 
Mitford (B.), Forging the Blades, cr 8vo......... 
Morrison (C. E.), Highway Engineering, 8vo 
Murray (J. C.). Handbook of Christian Ethics, 8vo 
Nevill (R.) and Jerningham (C, E.), Piccadilly to Pall Mall (Deskwonhl net 
Niven (F.), The Lost Cabin Mine, cr 8vo (Lane) 
Parmelee (M.), Principles of Anthropology in sone Relations to Criminal 
Procedure, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Parsons (N.), The Little ‘Chinese Girl, roy 8vo . -( RB, Culley) net 
Pemberton (M.), Sir Richard Escombe, cr 8vo ., (Cassell) 
Penny (F. E.), On the Coromandel Coast, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
ueux (W. Le), Stolen Sweets, cr 8vo 
Raeburn (D.), Hoodman Grey: Christian, er 8vo 
Rankin (R.), In Morocco with General D’Amade, J g 
Raphael (J. N.), Pictures of Paris and Some P. arisians, 8vo (Black) net 
Read (C. S.), Fads and Feeding, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Reynolds (Vv. ), Stories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists, 8vo 


(Chatto & Windus) net 
Rhodes (K.), The Will of Allah, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Rumball (E. A.), Jesus and Modern Religion, cr 8vo . .(K, Paul) net 
Rust (A.), Ex-Meridian Altitude, roy 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Savage (R. H.), A Monte Cristo in Kharki, cr 8vo (Fr. Vv. W 
Schmiedel (P. W.), The Johannine Writings, cr 8vo.. 
Secret of the Golden Key (The), by Lucilla, er 8vo .... 
Sharman (A.), The Martyrs’ Isle, 4to . 
Simpson (H.), Mrs. Penrose’s Phi! osopher, ¢ . (Greening) 
Sims (A.), Buffs and Boy, 8vo.. . Clark) net 
Sims (G. R.), Joyce Pleasantry, and other: Stories 8, ¢ r8vo (Cha atto & Windus) 
Sinclair (U.), The Money Changers, er Svo.. .(Long) 
Smith (R. G.), Ancient Tales and Folklore « ...(Blac k) net 2 
Sparrow (W.S.), The Euglish House, 8vo * (Nash) net 
Strachey (J. St. L.), The Practical Wisdom of the Bible ...(I. Pitman) net 
Stuart (Mrs, A. T.), Chronicles of Service Life in Malta, c r 8vo (E. Arnold) 
Syers (E. and M.), Book of Winter Sports, 8vo ...... ..(E, Arnold) net 
Troubridge (Lady), A Marriage of Blackmail, er 8vo.. (Hutehinson) 
Tuberculosis in Infancy and Childhood, by Various Writers (Bailli¢re) net 12) 
Tynan (K.), Men and Maids, cr 8¥0 .............. .csssseveseesees (Sealy & Bryers) 
Upton (F.), Adventures of Borbee and the Wisp, 4to . (Longmans) 
Vachell (H. A.), The Waters of Jordan, cr $vo.. .(J. Murray) 
Walford (L. B.), Leonore Stubbs, cr 8vo . (Longmans) 
Ward (C. H. D.), View Thy Trespass, er 8vo.. .(Ouseley) 
Waterhouse (E.), Companions of the Way, cr 8y0 .. fe sthuen) net 
Watkin (M.), A Spray of Wattle-Blossom, cr $vo.... ..(R. Culley) 
Watt (L. M.), Attic and Elizabethan Tragedy, 8vo v""*(Dent) net 
Watt (Sir G.), The Commercial Products of India, roy 8vo(J. Murray) net 
Westcott (B. F.), The Gospel according to St. John, 2 vols. (J. Murray) net 
Williams (H. N.), The Women Bonapartes, 2 vols. 8vo ....... (Methuen) net 2 
Wilson (C. D.), Making the Most of Ourselves, cr 8vo (Gay & Hancock) net 
Wilson (W. L.), Elements of Railroad Track and Construction, cr 8vo 
(Chapm: - & Hall) net 

.(F. V. White) 

_F. Bird) net 

(Collier) net 

(Collier) net 


er 8v0. 


f Japan, Svo. seen 


Winter (J. S.), A Mystery of Mayfair, cr 8vo .. 
Wood ” 4 ), Animal Analogues, 4to 

Yost (C. , The Makiug of a Successful H 

Yost (C. s. . ‘The Making of a Successful Wil e, er 8vo 
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THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per ib.—In 1tb, % tb, and tb. Tins. 


Major Warten WisGrietp writes :—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is veyy good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 


HONE— 
TELEP Intimidad, London. 


3787 Gerrard. 





PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO;: Au Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO ¢ Av Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles. 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—StraTumore (Eant of). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“Aa generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BSLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Office: 32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
The STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RHEUMATISM | 


Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 

of the world-famous Brine Baths of 

Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in high!y con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 
Ask your Chemist for “‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 
direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to any address in Loudon 
or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s. 34d. | 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Der rt. . 16), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. | 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(Outfitters by Appointment to their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
and H.R.H. the Princess of Wales) 


Invite enquiry for their New Descriptive Price List, just published. 








Shirts, Lamonta Underclothing, Xe. 





An intelligible Book of Reference containing all that is necessary in 
Men's Wear, condensed in a manner most helpful in ordering by post. | 


| 
132 and 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. |, 
BEoDoDitsEN G 


In regard to the all-important matter 
of Bedding, Hamptons have th ir own 
factory at Battersea with every modern 
cleansing and sterilizing appliance. A 
Booklet (B 26) devoted entirely to this 
department will be fo:warded free upon 
request. 


HAM P TO N S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000. 
” @haleman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 
Personal Accident and Discaso. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burglary and Theft 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 

BONUS VYEAR.-—@ARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR Al FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Sist 
DECEMBER NEXT, 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Ageuts, 





ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT =n Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd.,, 
DEN i | Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 





TRADE-MALE. 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO Ler. 
O LET, from October till on New| WELL-FURNISHED 


HOUSE, Underclitf, Isle ef Wight. Go ol sheltered garden, away 
from high 1 and motor nuisance . telegraph, and church five 
mi.utes di t lectric light a nd te sle Pp sho me. Eight bedrooms, three 
reception-rooms, bathroom. Kent, tive guineas a week No agents, dogs, or 








cbilsre n. Suitable for Invalid or Literary Worker.—Apply by letter, 
THALASSA,” Messrs. Jones and Yarrell, 8 Bury Street, S.W 
R ESIDENTIAL HOTEL, cont: sining study bedrooms ; 
larze smoking-room. Moderate terms to Stulents reading for 
L.CS. or the Law. Higtest references.—15 & 18 St. Stephen's Square, 
avemeten 
{CHOC Ae FOR SALE.—A first-class Preparatory School 
h in Scotland for the Sons of Gentlemen is for disposal in consequence of 


the early retirement of the Prin pal owing to ill-health. The School is 
preparatory for the best Seotch and English Public Schools. Fees for 
bourders. £105 per anuum, exclusive of extras. Receipts for twelve months to 
April, 1908, amounted to £2,200. Splendid premises with accommodation for 
4) boys, and grounds of eleven acres. To facilitate early disposal Vendor 
prepared to make great sacri For further particulars apply Messrs. 
TRUMAN one eee kL Y. “Lia. Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street J onda 

Ae PR ING IPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


The HEAD-MASTER of a large and important School, baving a counexion 


ot about 4) boys, all under 14 years of age, paying good fees, with maguificent 
premises on exteusive grounds, within easy reach of London, capable of 
unmodating over SO] ntore, 9 pougase’ to CORES an AMALGAMA.- 
TION with the Prin pal of t Prep ratory School, able to bring with him 
ibout 20 or 30 pupils The t confidence ohserved.—For further 





ply to Messrs, TRUMAN ani KNIGH TILEY, Ltd., Educational 
W. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
et — ELD TRUST.—SC CRUTIN YEER WANTED to 


t ou all Bills brought before Parliament, whe rei n men anl women 

tiff ret ntl y dealt with or in which women are specially interested, and of 

all Bills affecting Children and Education. Salary £50 to £70. Applicants 
must be women.—Qualifications and two references to ‘“‘ TRUST,” co T. B. 
Browne's Advertising Offices, 163 Queen Victoria Street, Loudon, E.C 


R EQUIR ED, in January, SCLENCE MISTRESS for large 


kndowed School for Girls. Special subject, Botany s subsidiary, 


Physics or Chemistry. Successful Public School experience essential.—PleaSe 
~ rp ly, with full details rf jualitications and copies of testimonials, to Box 274 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C 


the country to ORG er - PUBLIC OP INION AGAINST WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE, State experience.—Give 2 references, and apply, Box 275, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Stree t, Strand, London, W.C, 


( UEEN MARGARET SETTLEMENT, GLASGOW.— 
‘ VACANCY for RESIDENT SUB-WARDEN. Salary, £50 with board. 
Must be trained in Charity Organisation and other Settlement work.—Apply, 
HON, SEC, 77 Port Street, Anderstou, Glasgow 
( RGANISING or SECRETARIAL WORK REQUIRED 
by LADY. Has excellent general education,.and both practical and 
ottice training ; considerable experience in Social, Organising, and Committee 
ae be Can take Minutes, draw up Reports, Prepare and Correct for Press, 
x. Typist Miss A. B. C., 86 Belgrave Road, S.W 


W ANTED. a L ADY. able to visit different parts of 


Seo CRE! ‘ARY SHIP WANTED by late Scholar of 

Somerville College, Oxford. Non-resident preferred. Classics, Frenc 
some German ~~ writing, Shorthand. Testimonials offered.—Apply, B 
7S. The Srvc sto . 1 Wellinet »n Street, Strand l« mncdo mn, W ¢. 


DESIRES POST, pr.vate or Government; Shorthand, Typewriting, 





PALL MALL, LONDON 


No Connection with any other Furnishing House 


T ,AUGHTER of late well-known AUTHOR urgently 


| French, Revision for Press. Six ‘years’ experience.—Box 272, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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YNOONtTrY O F LO 8 DO kz. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the post of DRILL MISTRESS at the CHELSEA SECONDARY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, Hortensia Road, 8S. W. 

Applicants should be specialists in Swedish Drill, and should have had 
experience in good schools. 

The salary attaching to the post is £150 a year (fixed). 

Applications should be made on Form 40, Higher Education, to he ol.tiined, 
together with particulars of the appointment, from the EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.c .» to whom 
they must be returned not later than 11 aan, on Monday, 2ud November, 1908, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of receut date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ H. 3,” and a 
stamped, addressed envelope must be enc'os» 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, mao be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the Loudon County Council. 

Edueation Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

14th October, 1908. 


N EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 


WANTED, for RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS: 

(a) HEAD MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, Cambridge Tripos preferred. 
Salury £120, msing by annual increments of £l0to £17) per ananm 

(6) FORM MISTRESS, able to help specially with Mathematics or 
Languages. Salary £9), rising by £5 annually to £120 per aunum., 

Degree and experience ina Pablic School essential for each appointment, 
The commencing salaries myy be higher than the scale minimum if warranted 
by experience. 

Application forms should be obtained from the SECRETARY, Edneation 
Offices, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aud returned not later 
than 26th October, 1908, 

12th October, 1908, 


© HELMS FORD. 
KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOT. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHUIP will be VACANT after the Spring Term, 1909. 

Stipend, £100 per annum with Capitation fees, Present number of boys in 
the School, about 150. Good modern buildings with Head-Master’s residence 
free of rent, rates, and taxes, and accommodation for 20 Boarders. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University within the 
British Empire. His duties will commence immediately after the Easter 
Vacation. 

Applications, accon rpanied by not more than 5 testimonials and references, 
should be seut to the Clerk on or before Saturday, November 14th, on forms 
which may be obtained from him. He will also supply further information 
relative to the appointment. 

By Order of the Governors, 
71 Duke Street, Chelmsford, WILLIAM STUNT, Clerk. 


Oth Octe sher, ly0s 


G RESHAM LECTU RESHIP “ON ASTRONOMY. 


A VACANCY having occurred in 1 the G: reshs am Lectureship on Astronomy 
by the resignation of the Rev. E. Ledger, I am dire ected to give notice that 
candidates for the appeintment must deliver applications in writing, accom 
panied by copies of three testimonials, to me on or before the 23rd day of 
October, 1908, 

The age of candidates must not exceel 50 years, and the appointment of 
Lecturer will be for ove year only from the date of such appointment, 

Personal canvassing will not be permitted. 

Particulars of the duties of the ollice may be obtained from me. 

By Order, 
Mercers’ Hall, G. H. BLAK ESLEY, 


23rd September, 1908, Clerk to the Gresham Committee 
FOMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAM BRIDGE. 


Au experienced MISTRESS of “ME THOD is REQUIRED in Jannary. 
The Lady appointed will take full charge of the organisa‘ion and supervision 
of the Practical Teaching of the Students in the Cambridge Schools, and will 
lecture on the Theory, History, and Methods of Education. Candidates 
should have Degree or equivalent, and considerable experience in class 
teaching. 

Salary by arrancement according to qualifications and experience 

Early application should be made to the PRINCIPAL at the College, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


MMO ANGLO-INDIANS and Others —A LADY and 
GENTLEMAN would TAKE CHARGE of a BOY (or GIRL), the child 


of gentlefolk, aged about 5 or 6. to educate with their own boy aged 5, Pleasant 
home and surr undings | in healthy cour itry pee + Midlauds, Refereaces given 
and required. Moderate terms Box 217 tat Wellington Street, W.C. 


E NGINBERING PUPIL.~VACANCY in High-¢ lass 
Vorks for Gentleman's Sou nuder eighteen, (Prewium.) Three years 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.B, ; position after expiration of t 
assured,— Box 205, The Spectator. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 
EK NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIU M 
PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practie 1 Training in Electrical 
- _ooe al Kneineerin Apply, Colonel HILTON, Supermtendent of 
Pupils, Faleon We rks, Louch be rh 
pe PAREN'IS and GUAKVIANS.—K Y NOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education aud manners. No premina 
required. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only te the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, T'ypewriting, Foreigu Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Recent Street, Loudon, 5.W. 
UEENS PARK HOUSKHE, SHAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both uationalities Health carefully studied, 


Premises on hich ground W.aepeet. Garden overlooking sea, Plaving-field 


QURREY itis. 
‘: GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD, 

School for Girls of yoo Yue House stan aa o7U ft. above 
sea level! in 45 acres of rrounds, Masters attend da 

Golf, llockey, i g, Driving, ‘Tennis, 

(eee a AFE.—THA TC HAM F R UIT and FLOWER 

= FARM. NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MALA! — it SYSTEM, tuught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGUES-JONES, MARKY PELRS, t 2 lis. See Prosvectus, 





















es 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester Unive orsity). 
Students are pre pared for the Oxford and Londoa Teaching Diy} 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Cante rbury ; Did 
to teach Theology, and for thd Geogr uphy Diploma. me 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students wit} egree 
enterme Cherwell Hall in October. na De 


Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kK Presideut — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RN, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDELK, F.R.G.S, (late Direetor Liverpool Gymnasium) Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lectarers and Assistants, Objects—'lo train i sues ated 
Women as Scientifie Teachers of Physical Ldneation, All brauehes aud system 
taught. incluting Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastic : 
Physiology, Uygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Me ial 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colle . 
aupplicd with qualified teachers, 8 
HEALTH STUDENTS. - Ladies who do not desire to adopt P hysica al Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
meatruection in Hyciene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fy neing, Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exereises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References ee to Lord 
Kinnaird . Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rey 
S. Lyttelton, D.D.—Farther Purtie alars from the SEC RE TARY, - 
ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

r WE BEDI ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are Pir Wie in this Colle ge to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edneational 
and Medical Gynmmustics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Phys: 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke, 


PrRoe IBEL EDUGATIONALINSTITUT E; (Incorporated) 
rALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tiou conceruimg Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


J ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for se quiring Freuch - 
Twelve Resident. Mistresses; ‘Ceacher for Physical Training; Special ‘Terms for 
Ministers’ Dauehters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


wi. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
\ Danghters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girtog 
College), and Miss PO'TTER, assisted by a fully qualified Stalf of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attentiog 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High aud healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium, 
kutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILI uml = Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The AUTUMN TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Sept. 29th, 
YHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSHA, HANTS 
Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only required, Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, and 
Art. Greatattention paid to health, Daily walksand games, Ri lin r » bathi ny 


LH iCSFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 


Frincipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


, 


ee 








ee 





____ AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 22nd. 
C* NON WILSON WISHES to RECOMM END « 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Charch 
of Evgiand. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large crounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss ‘TARVER, 

( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 

SHIRE,.—Principais: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thororch education in bracing moor! lair. Highest references, 


SS! LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
— Education given to Gentlemen’s Dauchters, with Special Pre paration 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—VFor Terms, 

ormation respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 25, Havelock Road, Hastings 
( {ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX 

J Beautif 1 positi on, ye ir, over 750 ft. above sea lev 
rood education. Special attention to development of chara 
Miss A. ME L VIL L “GREEN, B.A., Lomlon, Camb. Teachers 
he tered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowtorough. 

Jor HEN, C ATERH AM VALLEY, SURREY.—Tho 

1) Misses YE, Principals.—BOARDING stad DAY SCHvVOI ee 
imdergarten end Traimng Department tor wlents, Climate very healthy 
aud bracing; 500 feet above sea ievel. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desived. Resideat 
Staff of Mistresses. Visitiue Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. 

. 3 PAU L’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

bh BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION 
for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on DECEMBER 8&tb, 


’ 





Joardine-School for Girls, 


! 














Sth, and 10th, Vhese Scholarsiuims exem holders from the payment of 
Tuition Fees.—} or particnuiars apy ly to tae HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 
i es HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIDLINGTON.— 
Preparation for University Exams. ; b'zhly qualitied staff; physical train- 

ug Special ieatare; five acres of playi g-tieluas. New Boarding ede 1 large 
rounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress anl 
ff.—Lilustrated Prospectus and ail partic ulars. on application to HEAD- 





MISTRESS. 
[mecene LADY, good Linguist and Musician, 
RECEIVING 6 BOARDERS and a limited number of DAY PU PILS, 


; would rw sfill Vv ACANCIES at special terms. Classes follow Parents, 
{ mm =Sel . \mbleside, Drogrammes, Distinguished references.— 
PRINCI AL., 17 Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, 

Si CEUSEES CLASSES, EDIN BURGH. —Special 
y Corres: - ‘ce arrarged for Home Students. Modern Lan- 
res ssics, } ish Languave end Literature, Philosophy, Mathe- 
att) x he ane. a story, Geogeupiy, Five Art Kdueation. A New Feature 
Courses in “ Italian Pa ug aid Searpture ” awl ** Heraldry.” Large staff of 
experienced ‘lators with hi git University qual Sention 3. Preparation for 
Examinations. The Classes, founle \ ISTO, ar — xl by cn hon, committee 
ot ladres.—Vrospectas, with complete tof rs ons | particulars of fees. 


from 12s. per term, ou application to SE CR 1 ARY, + Melville St., Ediuburgi. 
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——— 
DGBASTON “HIG H SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, ht ee ho ee A. (Debte) 
—~Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG ublin 
Dee Colle x Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
Ce ARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
Bt Mistress, Miss FLORE NCE N. DAW. 
Bouse tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
Cid 109 Colmors Row, Birmingham, 


Boys’ ‘SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
steer PARK SCHO OL, 


NEAR BEADING, 





UNDER THE MANAGEM EN’ T OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Rroys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 4 acrec, high above the 
s aud the Thames Valley. 
er Honours List, Prospec tus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

MBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
— for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


IGHGATE SCHOOL.—NINE FOUNDATION and 
H ENTRANCE BOARDING SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for com- 
‘tition on November 26th and 27th. In two cases a Boarder’s total expenses 
9 be reduced to £20, and in two others to £30 per annum.—For full 
particu valars app rly HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Go Governors, , the 
WORSHIPFUL COMVANY of CLOTHWORKE RS. Valuable E xhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
wrkshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
sof Naval and Military Odicers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. oys, 10-19. 

Pine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excelleut fishing, bathing, boating, 
foot all, cricket, t, &e.—For Prospectus apply HBAD-MASTER 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Unive: sities, Civil 

‘j Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Clas sical and Modern 

sides; separate Lowe r Scho SL. Open Scholarships annually in March. 

Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DE AKIN, B.A., Head. Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving + airships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909 
Hen i-Master, C. W. RT ELS SON, M.A, Cantab. 
yYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, C ~eamed YN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to REC EIVE APPLICATION S for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£2100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recent Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large orickst-Beld. three 
fives-courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, 245 per annum. 


ASESURES PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 











Shore prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LI TLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


House, Sherborne. _ aS ee 
SCHOOL. 


TINDLE 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 a year 
and two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


.,ELS TED 8S C H O O L. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 
ander 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. 
—Ilustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 

HERTFORD. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOV. 17th, 15th, 19th, 1908. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £2, 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to the BURSAR. ae 
7ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, ~ DEVON.— 
ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in v: alne from £40 
£15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 5th, and 
Sth. Name s and ages of Caudidates to be sent to me on or before Ist De cem ber. 
No Candidate will be eligible who was born before Ist December, 1893.—Rev 
E. I. A. PHILLIPS, Head-Master. 


(AkaAu SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particuls ars from the HEAD-MASTER. | 


S 7: PAUL’S SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, December Ist, 1908, 
and following days, for filling VACANCIES on the Foundation. —Particulars 
of the Examination may be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. 8S. BEWSHER, 
St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 

SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


B ERKHAMSTED — 
Jamor School, quite separate houses, teac hing, aud life; successful prep, for 


Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Honse. 


,ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet C. rps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, Xe. 


Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM began SEPTEMBER Isth. 


























IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
, BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
Principal oe oe G, ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 


The College provides Courses of Instraction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University, 

Well-appointed Labor: atorie s. Facilities for Research, 

Full » artic niars on upd cation to H. Wells BK ames, Seeretary 


He KD DON C O UR 1 (late of Hampstead). 
Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCK FOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 








The new School House stands 300 ft. homes sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity It has ite own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Rates ance Scholarships gained at the Publio 
Schools in the last ten vears. 


T HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
M.A.,Oxon. THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at Sehx ‘ol 
House, are offered for Competition. Value (about £25) reducing cost of Board 
and ‘Tuition to 40 guineas perannum, EXAMINATION on NOVEMBER 25th 
and 26th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


H YTHE, KENT.—Kev. R. D. GRINDLEY, M.A. 

(Honours, Trin. Coll, Oxford), PREPARES a few PUPILS for 
OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, LONDON MATRIC., and other EXAMINATIONS. 
Individual teaching. Successes 1908—Cambridge Previous; Oxford Final B.A. 
Large house faciug sea. racing, healthy climate. Terms moderate. 


rI\HE HEAD of a leading PREPARATORY SCHOOL is 
in a position to OF FER several SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
to intelligent BOYS between the ages of 9 and 12, subject to an examina- 
tion and interview of selected candidates.—For further particulars apply, 
Box 271, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farim of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Opan- air life for delicate boys. 








F o R E IGN. 
On LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoneello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Co ry (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twic “e daily with Eneland. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. English, German, and French Resident Governesses. 
xcellent opportunity for La ages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during 
holidays ‘ ‘rms very moderate. Best Euglish refs, Governess-Student wanted ; 


premium, ort 1 of Sept.—Mlle. WALKER (Re gistered), Quai Bérigny. 
] IEP p i. Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD. 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only Fresch 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Coucerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris 


) ESIDEN ‘CE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENC H PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
ro '@ LADIES i st reforences 
ly to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 
rE IDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHW ALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIR LS of 16 years and yy ‘Boum well 
situated. fa wi x 1e woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, dt lividual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entran 
| ANNOV 1D) R. PASTOR Ew. WOLTERS,2 DeTmMoLpstr., 
REC EVES Bolts i number of PAYING GUE sTS. ‘Refined «: ymfortable 





























home. Quiet cent I tion, Fam Lx tub Large airy rooms. 
Splendid opportuuity to acquire pure Germ . En » Frenel . Spanish known. 
mr rims (ix perso t y thiye arly £100. Highest refs, 
WITION IN FR ANCE.—iwo or three GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS vx Z ndividual tuiti SF gat ik Splendid 





? mtain air. Tnstr ict modera subjec practical traiing.— 
mn her } irticular terms, &e., from G. M. BELL ASIS, Villa le Refuge, 
Vence, Alpes-Maritimes. 


Rive RA.—Captain and Mrs. L. T. LUCAS RECEIVE 

a fe P AYING GUESTS hay their well-appointed private residence, 
filla nt Bor ra, Ita eotiocinans and photos of house ou 
bn bel n. Refe reuces exchanges 

BROAD for SIX MONTHS.—Carefully arranged TOUR 
i for SMALL PARTY of GIRLS, Lectures and Conversation Classes 
included. Normandy, Touraix the historic Chateaux of the Loire, Brittany 








Paris. Highest references given and required. Starting April, 1909,— 
*TRAVEL,” 143 Warwick Street, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
TOUNG ENGLISH LADY returning to “MILAN for 
MUSICAL STUDY is anxious to HEAR of FAMILY, English pre- 
ferred, with whom she could RESIDE for the winter.— Box 276, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES, 
JDUCATION. 


Vy) Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS iu England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABLILTAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establish A e, free of charge, is gives by Mr, Thaing, 
Nephew of the late Head “Mast er of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 
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Qj CEOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,233 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Caunon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


|: eames SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 

Pareuts should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 

TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great. Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 











See for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 

desired.—-UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 

Oar fo ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd,, C. J. S. Nicnon, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Phoue : 1567 Gernarn, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice aii assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Bows or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL, MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &e., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic services. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIDBS aro 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, 8.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W,. 
There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 


yresweITING WANTE D. 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,0) words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 

UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SUARES. 

Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

» or Funded Property or other Securities and Annnities PURCHASED or 

JANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid np) £500,000, 


TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
alluys inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
le, 34, and 2s. 64.. post-free.—MARSHALL & CO., 704 Basinghall Street, B.C. 


Og — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 

Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908. —Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 
iu informing Messrs. Howarth aud Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, * Blattis,’ 
proved most efficacious in exterminating a loug-endured pest.” ‘Tins 13, 2/3, 
46 ‘post-free).—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


ANTED, OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 

the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 
the word “ FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word “ FIAT.”"—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 Sovth Molton Street, TLenion. W, 


oo POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
, Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank 























post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

st, 31.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
wae bang EC; avd Birmingham, Brightou, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 








The Queen of Koumania says: ‘* Deeply interesting.” 
HE EPIC OF LONDON, by ROWBOTHAM, the 
Modern Homer. The Pvetry of London Society, London Business, 
Pleasure, Vice, Crime, Poverty. The Greatest Poem of the Ceutury. 3s. 6d. 
pet.—GIULINGS aud CO., Bury Street. 





~ y . eae 
! 5O FOR A CHILDREN’S STORY, 


A PRIZE of FIFTY POUNDS is CFFERED for the best 
STORY.—For conditions see the November SUNDAY AT SEILDREW’s 
October 24th. » Teady 
QCHOOL of SOCIOLOGY and SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
kK. 63-64 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall bridge Road, S.W. October 29) ; 
tive following Thurs lays at 4.30 p.n., Miss SOPHIA LONSDALE will ] —_ 
on the SERVICE OF CHARITY.—For particulars of this Course and — 
by Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A., and Mr. C. J. HAMILTON. MA 
the training work of the School generally, apply to the Hon. Sec., Mrs a, 
HILL, 10 Kensington Mansions, 8S. W. 7 a 
( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you bave for disposal. Most liberal offers by the lar 
firm in the World.—K. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 


Ipswich. Established 1833. BKankers—Capital and Connties. 








Oem RPIPICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac. 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, tt 
forwarded by post, vulue per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 6 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years 





‘SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RMS?) sent E ROYAL MAltry 
‘ 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 





SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES, 

60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £79, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above, 


FRENCH 
GARDENING 


We specialise in FRAMES, LIGHTS, 
CLOCHES, MATS, and all acces. 
sories for intensive cultivation, and 
supply these requisites at 


SPECIAL CUT PRICES. 
Write for our F.G. LIST 
Also every description of Wood, Glass, and Gardening 


Apparatus for Horticultural work in Field, Garden, or Green. 
house at popular prices. 


CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., London, E.C. 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE COLOURS, 
AND WHAT TO WEAR. 
Before ordering for Footer Term, or if interested in Cadet Corps, Principals 
should apply for our new Artistic Brochure, just issued. Gratis and post-free. 
HYAM & CO., tta., School Colours Specialists. 
134 to 1440 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


BULBS. 


We beg to draw the attention of all lovers of Flowers to the fact 
that, having extensive Freehold Bulb Farms of our own in Holland, 
we are enabled to supply the very best quality goods at the lowest 
possible prices. Catalogues post-free. 


SS 


Keep 
Expenses 
DOWN 





JAMES MURRAY & SONS, Deptford, London, S.E. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths. 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £70,000,000. 
A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid aud dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially a8 4 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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SUPERIORITY P. & 0. PLEASURE CRUISES 


—VERY MARKED-— in every detail, 
SYSTEM, MATERIAL and ACTION. 


That’s what has won for the 


“SWAN” FOUNTPEN 


the proud position of PREMIER PLACE. 





A NOVEMBER SUMMER. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam yacht ‘ VECTIS’ 
will be dispatched on the 5th November on a cruise which should 
| commend itself to the attention of those desiring to spend this 


The “Swan” i; scientifically simple— ordinarily unpleasant month in climatic conditions nearly 
contains no complicated weari  g parts | approaching those of an English summer. This cruise, 

does not miss at awkward moments beginning at Marseilles, will include numerous calls 

does not blot or leak—r:quires no a ijust- ; on the coasts of TUNIS and ALGERIA at a season of the 

ment before starting—no shaking dowa | year which experience has proved to be entirely favourable to 

of ink—just writing . ; ? : . | those who travel for pleasure. The relics of Carthage and 

Rome to be found in this part of Northern Africa are of the first 

The Rev. CHARLES E. STORY, Tunbridge Wells, writes :-— | importance to the traveller and student of history. Even wero 


“One of the minor comforts of my life for more than twenty | this not so, the beautiful oases of Tunisia and Algeria, the 


years has been the use of the broad-pointed gold nib with 
which I am writing this note. 


bd . 
altogether unaccustomed aspect of the desert cities and their 


“I think it is due to you that I should state this fact. | peoples, the fascination of the desert itself, and the delightful 
Hundreds of sermons and thousands of letters have been the | November climate, should, it is confidently thought, appeal to 


more easily written because of your pon.” 


those in search of sunshine tempered by cool breezes and of a 


—_—_——— | ex yuntry still comparatively but little known. The itinerary has 


33 | been so arranged that the passenger may spend succeeding days 
“SWAN” PENS ashore at the various ports of cal, , 


ashore at the various ports of call, dining and sleeping on board 


are guaranteed. 


special interest. 


the ship, or may make extended journeys to inland points of 


Prices 10/6 upwards, THE CRUISE WILL BE OF 238 DAYS’ DURATION, AT 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. FARES RANGING FROM 21 GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


—— | 


PARTICULARS OF SPECIAL SERVICES BY SEA OR RAIL FROM 


LONDON TO MARSEILLES IN CONNECTION WITH THIS 


M A B | E, T oO D D & Cc O.., | | CRUISE, and in connection with subsequent cruises in the 


Spring of 1909, WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST, and tho 

79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. iustrated Descriptive Programme may be had at any of 

BRANCHES: the Agencies, or at the P. & O. COMPANY’S CHIEF OFFICES, 

93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Strest, | NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; or 122 LEADENHALL 
Manchester ; and at Paris, Brussels, Bale, New York, and Chicago. | STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


MEDOC. FIRE 


VIN ORDINAIR pe Pye. : 

ws a E vos + Bos, | Entails Loss of Profits. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality oe 
of this wive will be fouud equalto 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at wuch higher INSURE AGAINST IT 


prices, 


by the 
ST. ESTEPHE 
‘ec 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in LAW GUARANTEE 
bottie, Ou compnrison it will be 
found very superior to wine ” 
usuully sold at higher prices, PROFITS POLICY. 
‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly mereas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- . 
cures us in Londou and the For T'rospectus and Rates, apply : 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, LAW ARA FE 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 3 


Paid to any Kaiuway Station, twicluding Cases TRUST & ACCIDENT SOCIETY, LTD. 


and Bottles. 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no | Hoad Office: 49 CHANCERY LANE, 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, LONDON, W.C. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
paearsenedl 26 Market Street 


“K” BOOTS 


Capital Fully Subscribed, £2,250,000. 











Now Reavy.—Demy Svo, with 5 Portraits 
and Map, price 93. uet. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
IN THE PUNJAB, 


1858 - 1093. 
ere made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. - > 
Kesuients abroad can order Jrom the local By G. R. ELSMIE, C.S.I., LL.D., 


K"" Agent. Wheve there wno “ kK” Ik vt | Joint Author of ‘‘ Lumsden of the Guides,” and 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from Editor of “ The Life of Sir Donald Stewart.”’ 
A” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, Engiand, —— 


Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS, & all Booksellers. 
“KK” SHOES. Jinburgh All € r 





KENT, and CO. (L imited), 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to AUTHORS’ AG E NCY. 


Joun BAKER, Money Orders to be made Established 1879. 


. ; , ~anably presented - hirte 
payable at Pust Office, Southampton Street, Interests of authors capably represented; thirty 


, ' years’ practical expenence. Agreements for 
Strand, to JouN Baker, of 1 Wellington pablishing arranged. M33. read and placed with 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials ou 


. application to 
to Tue Poupiisner, “ Spectator” Office,| war, a. M. BURGHES, Litcrary Agent, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. i 34 Paternoster Row, London. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manu/acturersto Lis Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC _ ies 2/6 ., | Ladies’ 2/9dos 
3/6 


. | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
op helIrish C ambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Re onrnsown & Crieraven have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen, 


SAMECES<E PRIS? HANDKERCHIEFS 





Fish Naprins, 2/ll per doz. Dinner 

IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
vards square, 2/6; 2) by 3 yards, 5/6, 

Kitchen Table Cloths, lija. each. Real [rish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 3 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, | 


a a =, towelling. 3d, 

: “aga an yard. Linea 

Price Lists DAMASK ! Glass Cloths, 49 
Dost Free. per doz. 

Frilied Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 

Linens and Linen Diaper, ll¢d. per yard, Strong 

Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 


TABLE wctse LINEN. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE. BELFAST. 





TPST AIRS and ‘DOW NS STAIRS. 

} By Miss ‘I #ackerar. 

the COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATLON(or BEFRLEN DING YUUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) trom the ¢ shill Magazme, podt-free 
on receipt « de ) stamps, or in quautities at the rate 
of Jus. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Office, De ou Ho use, ” Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Douations toward the Funds of the Assocmtion 
should be seut.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY aud 
CO., i Pail Mali East, S.W. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Parable rx Apvaycs. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the Uuited King- _ yearly. terly. 
dom ace 21 86..018048.. 074 

Including postage to any 


he Luglish Colonies. 
A fberica, Fr ace ‘Oon- 
many, India, Chiua, 


Japan, &c, - : 11226. 013.083 
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ASK FOR PARTICULARS OF 
W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
LI BRA RY 


THE MOST CONVENIENT, EFFICIENT, 
ECONOMICAL, AND COMPREHENSIVE 


Branches throughout England & Wales 


DIRECT SERVICE FROM THE HEAD OFFICE 
186 Strand, London, W.C, 


TO ALL PARTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


IT OFFERS ALL THE ADVANTAGES OF 





OTHER LIBRARIES AND IN ADDITION 





SPECIAL FACILITIES OF ITS OWN 





A DISTINCTIVE AND 
UNIQUE SERVICE 


Globe- We rni ske 
‘Elastic’ Bookeases 


ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT 
NEVER FINISHED . . =. 


To most people the advantages of the 
Sectional Bookeases are obvious. Instead 
of being limited to a certain number of 
shelves, sufficient at the start, but totally 
inadequate for a growing library, the 
purehaser of a Sectional Bookcase can 
add more shelf accommodation just when 
the necessity for it arises. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS OF A BOOKCASE SHOULD 
PAY A VISIT TO OUR SHOWROOMS AND SEE THE 
MANY WAYS IN WHICH THESE BOOKCASES CAN BE 
BUILT UP. 


PACKING FREE. Orders of £2 CARRIAGE PAID 
to any Goods Station in the BRITISH ISLES. 


Send for Catalorue No. 195n, free from— 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, tia, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, 
44 HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C.; 82 VICTORIA ST., London, S.W 








NOW READY 


TRADE 


AND 


TARIFFS 


BY 
JOHN M. ROBERTSON, M.P, 


Price 3s. 6d. net 


“For completeness, pertinence, and up-to-dateness it jg 
the best single volume we have seen.” 
—Epineurcn Evenine News, 
“ As luminous and instructive as it is timely.” 
—LEICcEsTER Posr, 
“Brings together many pertinent facts and figures and 
many apt arguments, and its study could not but profit 
anyone concerned thoroughly to understand the relative 
advantages of Protection and Free Trade.” —Scorsman, 


A. and C. BLACK, 4, 5s and 6 Soho Square, Ww. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No, 426. OCTOBER, 1908. Svo, price 6s. 

. THE FREE TRADE CONGRESS, PROTECTIONIST REACTION AND 
THE HOP INDUSTRY. 

. GOETHE'S NOVELS 

3. THE SURVEY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

4. NEW ENGLAND NATURE STUDIES: THOREAU, BURROUGNS, 
WHITMAN. 

5. THE INDUSTRIAL POSITION OF WOMEN, 

6. THE PASTON LETTERS. 

7. TWO FRENCH MEMOIRS, 

8 EARLY LONDON. 

9, BEAUTY AND EXPRESSION. 

10. THE NEW ERA IN TURKEY. 

11. LORD MILNER AND CANADIAN PREFERENCE, 


— 


LONGM.: ANS, GREEN & CO,, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 92. OCTOBER, 1908, 
1.—Articles. 
THE GERMANS OF CAESAR. By Sir Henry H. Howorth. Part IL 
THE FIRST HOUSE OF COMMONS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. By 
c. G. Bayne. Part Il 
ENGLAND AND THE HANSE UNDER CHARLESIL By C. Brinkman 
THE FRANCO-BRITISH COMMERCIAL TREATY OF 1786. By J. Hc and 
Rose, Litt.D. 
2.—Notes and Documents. 
THE CHARTERS OF HENRY IT. AND STEPHEN AT LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. H. E. Salter. 
THE HOMAGE FOR GUIENNE IN 1304. By C. Johnson. 
TWO BI oo ALEXANDER VL., 19ra SEPTEMBER, 1493. By W. H. 
Woodwar 
A SPEECH BY RICHARD CROMWELL. By Professor Firth, LL.D. 
THE VICE-ADMIRALS OF THE COAST, By BR, G, Marsden. 


Reviews of Bo 4.—Short Notice 


Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE VOLUNTARYIST CREED. 


Being the Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered 
at Oxford, June 7th, 1906. 


And a Plea for Voluntaryism by A. HERBERT. 
8vo. Paper covers, 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


Westminster Review.—“ Full of fine thoughts and _ noble 
We cannot put 
down our pen without expressing our regret at having to bid 
farewell to one of the most genial and great-hearted personalities 


sentiments, and make enjoyable reading. 


of our day.” 
London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxfo-d University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 





DR. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL’S LIFE of 
IAN MACLAREN 


ROBERT 
HICHENS 


THE PANMURE 
PAPERS 


JANE T. 
STODDART 


HELEN 
KELLER 


HUNTS WITH 
JORROCKS 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C, 


READY MONDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 19th. 


IAN MACLAREN: THE LIFE OF THE 
REV. JOHN WATSON, D.D. By W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL. With Photogravure 





Frontispiece, 6s. There was a Scottish novelist “Ian Maclaren’ 
and the scholarly divine and faithful pastor Dr. John Watson. 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll knew both, and the book has that personal 
touch which makes a brilliant biography doubly interesting. 
Prospectus on application. 


EGYPT AND ITS MONUMENTS. By 
ROBERT HICHENS, Author of “The Garden of 


Allah.” With Plates in Colour by Jules Guérin, and a large 
number of Photographs, 20s. net. There is no man better 
qualified than Robert Hichens to write of the charm and 
fascination of Egypt, and no artist more under its spell than Jules 
Guérin. Prospectus on application. 


READY ON WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21st. 


THE PANMURE PAPERS. Edited by 
Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., M.A., & 
Sir GEORGE DALHOUSIE RAMSAY, 


C.B. With Photogravure Portraits, two vols., 24s. net. With 
two hundred letters of Queen Victoria, printed by gracious per- 
mission of His Majesty the King, and telling the secret history 
of the Crimean War. Prospectus on application. 





NOW READY. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. By JANE T. STODDART, 


Author of “The Life of the Empress Eugénie.” With Photo- 
gravure Portraits, 12s. net. The earlier years of Mary Queen of 
Scots, of her girlhood in France, are comparatively obscure, 
although a good deal has been, not without reason, suggested 
concerning the evil influence of a Court where Catherine 
de’Medici was the supreme power. Great importance, therefore, 
attaches to Miss Stoddart’s authoritative volume. 
Prospectus on application, 


THE WORLD I LIVE IN. By HELEN 
KELLER. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. A human document— 


another record of the miraculous, by the remarkable young lady 
who is deaf, dumb, and blind, and whose famous book, “ The 
Story of My Life,” is now in its eighth English edition. 


HUNTS WITH JORROCKS: FROM 
‘** HANDLEY CROSS.” With Plates in Colour by 


G. DENHOLM ARMOUR. The first big selling art book 

of the season and the sportsman’s gift-book of the year. os. 6d. 

net. Limited Edition de Luxe, £2 2s. net (nearly subseribed). 
Prospectus on application 
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NISBET & CO.’S BOOK LIST. 


F. T. BULLEN’S New Sea-Story. 
YOUNG NEMESIS. 


With Coloured Illustrations by A. TWIDLE. 6s. 


The Sheffield Daily Telegraph says :—* It is so vividly and any ae ully written 
that we are at a loss to know whether it is a true story or oaly fiction.’ 

The Scotsman says:—“A stirring story of adventure in the author's 
happiest style.” 


By the Author of “ Dorrincourt.” 
THAT MASTER OF OURS. 


A School Tale of 1745 for Boys. Illustrated. 5s. 


The Belfast Whig says :—‘ The story from beginning to end is one of intense 
interest, aud has in it teaching of a strong and vigorous character.’ 


By the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, 
Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds. 


FACT AND FAITH. Crown 8vo 8s. 6d. 


A volume of studies, taking the Atonement as its central subject, and 
leading up to and developing that theme. It is specially intended to appeal 
to the youuger clergy and to the educated laity. 


By Sir ROBERT ANDERSON, K.C.B. 
CRIMINALS AND CRIME. 


Some Facts and Suggestions 5s. net. 


The Glasgow Herald says:—‘'The book is a masterly production and a 
worthy coutribution to one of the wang social problems of to-day. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
(1814-1871.) By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. In Two Volumes. 24s. net. 


ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Position, her 
Politics, and her Society. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS 


OKEY. With Maps. 12s. net. 
Works by HILAIRE BELLOC. 


ROBESPIERRE: a Study and Biography. 
With Portrait, demy S8vo. 5s. net. 


DANTON: a Study. With Portrait, demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


J. NISBET & CO., ., Limited, 22 Berners Street, W. 





A FASCINATING TRAVEL BOOK. 


THROUGH SOUTHERN MEXICO. 


By HANS GADOW, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
500 pages, nearly 200 Illustrations, large demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


A graphic narrative of journeys through wild and little-known districts: 
from the regions of snow to the sweltering tropical lowlands of Soutbera 
Mexico. The book is packed with good re ue. 


A NATURE STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE CHANGELING. 
By Sir DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. 
Fully Illustrated, Coloured Plates, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Sir Digby Pigott’s lively story of a Boy who, under Fairy Guidance, leads 
the life of mauy Birds and Beasts, will delight every boy and girl with a taste 


for Nature. It is fascinating and it is true to Nature. 


WITHERBY & CO., 326 High Holborn, London. 


TRUE RELIGION v. FALSE THEOLOCY. 
REASONABLE RELIGION without SUPERSTITION. 
THEISTIC SERMONS by the 
Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 

Gratis and post-free to any part of the world on application to 
Mr. F. _AUMONIER, _ 32 Warrington Road, Harrow. 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 


N ETHICAL EVERYDAY BOOK, with Preface, by 

V. E. M. FETHERSTONHAUGH-FRAMPTON, 2s. 6d. Philosophie 

and Metaphysical Thought of Centuries. Quotatious from Spinoza, Hume, 
Kant, Ewerson, Fichte, Schleie:nmacher, Renan, Vauvenarzues, Huxley, &e., 
aud Ea,teru Puiilosophy.—TRUSLUVE, HANSON & CO., Gu Sloane Street. 











i 


NOW READY Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MISS MARY DEWETT's 
NEW NOVEL 


FEET OF WOOL 


Those who last year welcomed “ The Seven 
Watchmen” as a book of rare promise wil! 
find theirjustification in Miss Dewett’s second 
novel. FEET OF WOOL shows stronger 
work, greater sureness of touch, and a more 
compliete technique than did her earlier 
book, remarkably and deservedly popular as 
that was. The opening chapter sounds the 
keynote of the book. We become conscious 
of an atmosphere charged with destiny, 
We seem to hear the faint reverberation of 
distant feet—silent feet of wool—as those of 
gods creeping on the victims of their 
wrath. More and more distinct, resist. 
less in their slow approach, the steps 
press on till, in a fine climax, punish- 
ment falls on those who have offended, 


A BOOK TO BE READ AND KEPT 


THE LOG OF 
A SAILORMAN 


By W. BROOKE 





6s. 
Standard.—“ It is a first-rate yarn.” 
Glasgow News.—“ The book makes a faithful and wonderfully 


” 


interesting record of sea life as seen from the inside. 

The Manchester Courier.—*“ The reader who finds uninter resting 

‘The Log of a Sailorman’ must indeed be hard to please. This 
record of a sailor's life doe 3 not contain a dull page. 


_ London: : THE CENTURY PRESS, Surrey Street. 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
The Soul of Creesus. 


BY 
GERALD 
VILLIERS 
STUART. 


First Reviews of ‘*The Soul of Croesus.” 


“In respect of imaginative power and graphic narration the 
book is really a notable effort.”—Scotsman. 
“An unquestionably attractive romance. There is no denying 
the power of the writer or the skilfulness of the plot.” 
—Irish Independent. 
“The supernatural is invoked with curious and novel effect.” 
—Shefiield Telegraph. 
“The tale, while clever, is intensely weird.” 
—Dundee Advevtiser. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY, 
Anglican, Roman, and Protestant 
(1775 Articles). 

H. SOTHERAN and CO. Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 








T VOOKS “WANTED. 25s. each offered.—Borrow's Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Heury VIII., 2 vols., 1834; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage. 1883; Eliot's Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit. 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of Englaud, 


2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 


8 vols., 1588; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 3 vols, 
1871; Moores Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white ck th, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 


Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poews, 
S vols., 1544 100.000 Bow *ks for Sale and Wanted, Ple: ise state wants— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BLRMINGHAM, 
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THE ROYAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS, KEW 
HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 


By W. J. BEAN, Assistant Curator 
Cloth, gilt back, 20s. net; Large-Paper 
Edition, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net. 

With an Introduction by Sir WILLIAM 
THISELTON-DYER, Late Director of the 
Gardens, 


Tllustrated with 20 Reproductions in Colour from 
Paintings by H. A. ULIVIER and 40 Reproduc- 
tions of Photographs by E. J. WALLIS. 


JOHN FOSTER FRASER’S NEW BOOK 


LIFE’S CONTRASTS 


With Rembrandt Photogravure of 
the Author and other Illustrations. 
6s. net. 
“ Mr. Foster Fraser’s book covers a variety of subjects, but about 
each he has something new to recount, and he always writes with 
excellent penetration and judgment.”—Standard, 


SKETCH BOOK 


By W. L. WYLLIE, R.A. 
With an Introduction by EDWIN BALE, R.I. 
With 24 Facsimile Puiutings in Colours. 

5s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—*‘ Quite apart from any academic 
urpose, the little book has merit and interest for any one who 


nas an eye to the picturesque incidents of a life at sea.......Mr. 
Bale’s discriminating notes......all tend to make the volume 
helpful.” 


LETTERS FROM AN OCEAN 
TRAMP 


Edited by WILLIAM McFEE 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 
End-Papers by Warwick GoBLE. 
5s. net. 
Being endowed with keen and active powers of observation 
and reflection, combined with ability to describe his impressions 
in virile English, the author of these “* Letters from an Ocean 
Tramp” has added to the literature of the sea a gem of philosuphic 
prose. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2s. 6d. 


FROM WORKHOUSE 
TO WESTMINSTER 


THE LIFE STORY OF WILL CROOKS 
By GEORGE HAW 


“Mr. Haw has earned our gratitude by presenting a really interest- 
ing picture of a striking personality."’—Daily Chronicle. 
“A book full of humanity and reality.”—Morning Leader, 


4th Impression 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER’S 
Fascinating New Novel 


. ’ 
Miss FALLOWFIELD’S FORTUNE 
6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘To take up a fresh story of Ellen 

Thorneycroft Fowler's is to anticipate a few hours of thorough 

entertainment among very real characters, and this book «oes not 

disappoint us of our anticipation...... The doings and sayiugs of the | 

varivus groups of people are chronicled with such cleverness, 

humour, and insight that the book will be found absorbing from 

first to last.”” | 
4th Impression 


THE GHOST KINGS 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


€s. 
“One of the most fascinating romances that this author has ever 
written a brilliant and vehement novel.”—Standard, 


8th Impression 


THE VIRGIN IN JUDGMENT 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
6s. 
“It is well-nigh faultless, and its arresting properties will not be 
lost on any reader.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Like ‘The Secret Woman,’ it has the same noble simplicity of 
design, the same breadth of imagiuation, the same sweeping action, 
and the same pungency of style."’-—Star, 
Ready October 23rd 


LITTLE PEOPLE 


By RICHARD WHITEING 


With Portrait of Author in Rembrandt. 
Ss. nct. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS FELLOW 
TRAVELLERS 


By CLEMENT SHORTER 


With Frontispiece in Colours and 3 Photogravure Plates. 
12s. net. 








At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


CASSELL and CO., Ltd., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON. | HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 





Hodder & Stoughton’s 
NEW NOVELS 


CHARLES GARVICE 


IN WOLF’S CLOTHING by CHARLES 
GARVICE. “Mr. Charles Garvice has the happy 


faculty of telling a story so well and with such attractive 
interest, that it is no wonder his books habitually run 
into five editions.” —Daily Express. 

Ready on Wednesday. 6s. 


J. BELL 


WHITHER THOU GOEST by J. J. 
BELL, Author of “Thou Fool,” &. Mr. Bell's first 
long novel, “ Thou Fool,” surprised and delighted those 
who knew him only us the creator of “ Wee Macgreegor.” 
His new work will assuredly enhance his reputation as a 
novelist of first-rate power. Ready on Monday. 6s. 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


THE SOUL OF DOMINIC WILD- 
THORNE by JOSEPH HOCKING. 
One of the most romantic stories Mr. Hocking has ever 
written, and quite as powerful as “A Woman of 
Babylon” and “The Trampled Cross.” 
Illustrated in Colour. 











it 





3s. 6d. 


HAROLD BEGBIE 


RACKET AND REST by HAROLD 
BEGBIE. A very powerful novel by the author of 


“The Priest,” full of wisdom and delicious humour. 
The gaiety, freshness, and simplicity of English society 
in the eighties, that period when half the nation went 
to hear Mr. Spurgeon and the other half to hear Nellie 
Farren, is the background against which the persons of 
this drama move. 68. 


MORICE GERARD 


PURPLE LOVE by MORICE GERARD. 
“Mr. Gerard,” says the Times, “has given us so many 
capital historical novels.” ‘ Purple Love” is the story 
of a royal love match—that of William of Orange and 
Mary of England—an actual, real, and fascinating 
romance. 6s. 











Stewart Edward WHITE 


THE RIVERMAN by STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE. The successor to “The 


Blazed Trail,” and the finest Western story of the 
year. Illustrated. 6s. 


Coningsby W. DAWSON 


THE HOUSE OF THE WEEPING 


WOMAN by CONINGSBY WILLIAM 
DAWSON. “What is art, and what are books, com- 
pared with men’s lives? No one is angry for the wrongs of 
God's poor, but I will make them angry. Here are we, three 
women and one man against the world; yet I think we shall 
win this fight. One woman, who has been a sinner; one 
woman, whose lover is dead ; one woman, who has had to wait 
long for her love; one man, who has suffered defeat—yet I 
think we shall win this fight.” Such is the keynote of “ The 
House of the Weeping Woman,” by Couingsby Dawson, a new 
author of unusual promise. Mr. Dawson, who “ went down” 
from Oxford three years ago, is ason of Dr. W. J. Dawson, 
the well-known preacher and author. 6s. 
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the season,”°—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY IRVING. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


With 1 Photogravure, 22 Collotype Plates, and 23 other Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. Svo, 25s. net. 


“This remarkable book—remarkable for being at the same time 
conscientiously ‘ official ’ and enthrallingly interesting. Mr. Austin 
Brereton, its author, has allowed neither himself nor any third 
person to come between Sir Henry Irving and the public that loved, 
and love him. He has let the career and the man speak for them- 
selves,”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH 
LADY HOLLAND (1791-1811). 


Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 


With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


THOMAS GEORCE, 
EARL OF NORTHBROOK 


A Memoir. By BERNARD MALLET. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, Svo, 15s. net. [Next week. 











MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS 


Susanna and Catherine Winkworth. 
Edited by their Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN, 


With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 2 vols. 8vo, 7s. net. 


MY INNER LIFE 


Being a Chapter in Persona! Evolution and 
Autobiography. 
By J. BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., 
Author of “Civilization and Progress,” &c. 

“ Mr. Crozier is known to English readers as one of the most 
versatile and original thinkers of the day, and there is nothing 
which he is disposed to say which is not, at least, interesting 
and suggestive. This work is no exception to the rule.” 

—Spectator. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 


By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the Times, 
Author of “A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” With Pen-and-Ink 
Portrait of Abdul-Aziz by W. B, HARRIS, a Map, and Illustrations from 
Photographs, 8vo, 9s. net. [Newt week, 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


By G. A. B. DEWAR. With 2 Illustrations in Colour by ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN, and several from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY. 


By E. E. FOURNIER D'ALBE, B.Se. (Lond.), M.R.LA., Hon. Secretary 
of the Dublin Section of the Society for Psyehical Research, With Fronutis- 
piece, Portraits, and Diagrams in Text, crown Svo, 6s. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF VERTEBRATES. 
By WALTER H. GASKELL, M.A., M.D. (Cainb.), LL.D. (Edinburgh, 
and McGill Univ., Montreal), &. With 160 Lllustrations, royal 8vo, 
2ls. net. 

In this book is put forth a theory of the Origin of Vertebrates, 
which is based upon two fundamental proposilions—(1) that the 
essential factor for the upward evolution of all animals is growth of 
brain power; (2) that cach higher group of animals has arisen from 
some member of the highest group evolved up to that time, and not 
from @ lower group. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEONORE STUBBS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘Leddy Marget,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s 
[ Neat week, 


LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. 


SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY. (‘Translated.) 


By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. uct; leather, 3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


‘* Public opinion will make this work the book of 








At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


LEWIS RAND 


A Striking New 
Novel by 


MARY JOHNSTON 


Author of 
**By Order of the Company.” 


LEWIS RAND 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





THE FULLEST ACCOUNT OF THE EASTERN QUESTION IN THE 
LATTER HALF OF THE XIXth CENTURY WILL BE FOUND ww 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1870-1900, 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D, 
CHEAPER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, 7s. 64. net, 


THE SPECTATOR.—“ His narrative of all the events 
of the Russo-Turkish War is, like all his military 
chapters, clear and adequate; and scarcely less good 
is his account of the tortuous diplomacy which culminated 
in the Berlin Conference,” 








—_. 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: First Fifty Year, 
By AYLMER MAUDE. Dewy 8vo, Lilustrated, 10s, 6d. net, 
“Mr. Maude brings this portent before us until we seem to see and hear 
him; and he has done it without flattery and exaggeration.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


DOROTHEA BEALE OF CHELTENHAM, 
By ELIZABETH RAIKES. Demy 8vo, Llustrations, 10s. Gd. net. 

** As we close the book we thank God for what Dorothea Beale was morg 
than for what she did.”—Guardian, 

“Ought to be read by every intelligent Englishman and Englishwoman, 
especially by those who are the parents of dauglters.”—Lady. , 

** We say to all teachers, ‘Read this book, it is earnest, stimulating, and 
helpful.’ "—Schoolmistress. ‘ 


THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. A 
Biography. By B.C. HARDY. Demy 8vo, Lilustrated, 10s, 6d. net, 

“The whole tragedy is interesting in this, its latest reconstruction, and the 
figure of the Princesse de Lamballe is none the less fascinating and pathetic 
because the author, instead of throwing about her the usual romantic veil 
through which she is seen as the incaruation of all the angelic virtues, depicts 
her as a woman with many harmless foibles and frailties, whose brain-powers 
were not above the average, but whose heart was true. and who was faithful 
even unto the death ofa martyr.”’— Westminster Gazette. 


LIFE OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
By FERRIS GREENSLET. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
An Authoritative Biography, based on Letters. Famous literary mea 
appear in these pages. 


LIFE OF JOHN KEATS. By Atsenr £. 
HANCOCK, Demy Svo, Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 
Professor Hancock interprets the personality of Keats in the light of fresh 
knowledge of the details of the poet's life. 


NADIR SHAH. By Sir H. Mortimer Dvrano. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
The theme of this volume concerns one of Persia’s national heroes. Sir 
Mortimer Purand has woven the historical events of this romantic biography 
into the form of a romance. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF H. TAINE. 


Volume III. Conclusion, 1871-1894 Translated from the French of 
E. Sparvet Baxiy. Uniform with Volumes 1. and IL. Crown 8vo, 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Reviewer in the Spectator speaks of Taine’s Letters *‘as one of the most 
interesting books he has seen for some years.” 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS. By H. 6, 
WELLS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Sets forth a corrected, revised, aud final version of his personal religion 

aad his social creed. “* First and Last Things ” knits together what he most 


surely believes, and is bound to take a prominent place among his books. 
Among the best selling novels are DESIRE, by UNA L 
SILBERRAD, a story, says the **Morning Post,” ‘‘that sets upa 
fine romantic standard of life which should not be missed”; THE 
BORDERLAND, by ROBERT HALIFAX, dealing with London sium 
life; a new romance by JOHN REED SCOTT, entitled THE 
PRINCESS DEHRA; THE LEAVEN OF LOVE, by Mrs. BURNHAM; 
who wrote “Tke Opened Shutters ”; and a novel of native 
Hindu life by P. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, called MAYA. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street 
London, W.C, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


HENRY W. NEVINSON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
IN INDIA. 


By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of ‘The Dawn in Russia,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

A masterly review of the unrest in India and of the new spirit 
which has arisen there, claiming for the Indian people a larger 
share in their government—graphic and exhaustive, a study 
made on the spot. 


COURTS AND CAMPS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE : 
the Life and Times of Count Baldassare Castiglione. By 
CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of “ Louis XI.,” “ Marguerite 
of Austria,” &c. Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


«A scholarly and sympathetic study of one of the most conspicuous 
characters of that brilliant period.”—Scotsman, 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ Madame du Barry,” “ Queen Margot,” &c. Demy 
8vo, uniform with “ Madame Récamier.” With Photogravure, 
7s. 6d. 


“ Cleverly done and fascinating as any novel."—Daily Chronicle. 





A NEW BOOK BY PROF. ARRHENIUS, OF 
THE NOBEL INSTITUTE, STOCKHOLM. 


WORLDS INTHE MAKING 


the Evolution of the Universe. 
By SVANTE ARRHENIUS, Crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 
6s. net. 


“Few men living have at command a wider scientific knowledge. An 
essentially new point of view of questions coucerning the origin and fate of 
the world.”—Times., 











WOMEN, &c. 

By GEORGE HARVEY, Editor of the North American 
Review. Crown Svo, gilt top, 5s. net. [ Immediately. 
Characterised by a shrewd insight into human nature and human affairs, 
by a delightful wit, by an appreciative consciousness of the foibles of women, 

and by an infusion of wholesome aud vigorous sentiment. 

BETWEEN THE TWILIGHTS. 
Being Studies of Indian Women by One of Themselves. 
By CORNELIA SORABJI. With Cover and End-Paper 
Designs by J. Lockwoop Kipruiina. 5s. net. 


ROMAN HOLIDAYS AND OTHERS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “London Films,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. [ Immediately. 


Well-known haunts re-discovered in Mr. Howells's characteristic way, and 
an unexpected charm found in neglected and unfamiliar places. 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE: 
Austria-Hungary and the Habsburgs. 
By A. R. and E. COLQUHOUN. Illustrated, 15s. net. 


Includes a graphic and up-to-date account of the Balkan States and their 
political compheations now culminating. A book of the hour. 


New and Forthcoming Fiction. 
EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF. 6s. By Norman Duncan 
GILBERT NEAL. 6s. By Will N. Harben 
THE SHADOW WORLD. 6s. By Hamlin Garland 
THE LAND OF THE LIVING. Gs. By M. R. Warren 
BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. 6s. By Warwick Deeping 
THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS. 6s. By M. E. Wilkins 


TOTTY. 3s. 6d. By Bertram Smith 
R. J..s MOTHER. 6s. By Margaret Deland 
THE WITCHING HOUR. 6s. By Augustus Thomas 


THE CRADLE OF THE ROSE. 6s. By the Author of 
‘The Martyrdom of an Empress” 
THE WHOLE FAMILY. 6s. A Novel by twelve eminent 


Authors: M. E. WILKINS, W. D. HOWELLS, J. K. BANGS, 
ALICE BROWN, HENRY JAMES, HENRY VAN DYKE, E. STUART 
PHELPS, E. JORDAN, E. WYATT, M. H. VORSE, M. ANDREWS, 
and M, 8S, CUTTING. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
PICCADILLY TO PALL MALL. 


Manners, Morals, and Man. 


By RALPH NEVILL, Editor of “ Reminiscences of Lady 
Dorothy Nevill,” and CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM 
(* Marmaduke” of Zruth), 
With Photogravures, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Sir Christopher Wren. 


By LENA MILMAN. 


With upwards of 60 Illustrations, pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


(New Volume in the “Library of Art,” the well-known 
“Red Series.) 





CRUIKSHANK. 


By W. H. CHESSON. 


(New Volume in the “Popular Library of Art.’ ) 
With 50 Illustrations, cloth, 26. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF GEOGRAPHY, 
DESCRIPTIVE & MATHEMATICAL 
By Dr. EMIL REICH. 

With numerous Maps, Diagrams, Xc., 2 vols., 12s. 6d. net. 

A new Handbook of Geography, divided into two parts, 
the first being descriptive, while in the second or mathe- 
matical part is shown, first, how to determine the geo- 
metrical situation of a given town or hill on the globe, 
and secondly, how to locate this situation on a map. 
This section has been compiled to meet an urgent need, 
there being practically no book in English on the 
subject. 


PARALLEL PATHS. A Study in Bio- 

logy, Ethics, and Art. By T. W. ROLLESTON, M.A. 5s. net. 

A remarkable contribution to speculative thought, on the 
frontier lines which divide Science and Religion. 


PROFESSOR PEAKE’S NEW BOOK, 


CHRISTIANITY, ITS 
NATURE AND ITS TRUTH. 


By Prof. A. S. PEAKE, D.D., 


of Manchester University. 2s. 6d. not. 


A discussion of the deepest things, simple and 
popular in its treatment, expounding the truths 
of Christianity and the grounds on which they 
are accepted, 


THE GREATEST LIFE. By Prof. 
GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D., F.R.S. Edin. 5s. net. 
An inquiry into the origin and development of character. The 
theory here advanced is that all development, physical, mental, 
moral, spiritual, is governed by one great law. 


LONGINGS: being Leaves from the Book 
of Life for those who Understand. By JOHN DEKAY. 
Uniform with “The Roadmender,” 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SPY. by Maxim Gorky. 514 pp. 
crown Svyo, 6s. 

This is, in its realistic power, one of Gorky’'s most successful 
pieces of work. He lets us behind the scene of Russian police 
organisation. His picture will perhaps seem terrible to English 
readers, but it is drawn with an artistic instinct which produces a 
vreat effect. Its tone and spirit are sincere and compelling, and its 
interest is cosmopolitan. 


THE BOND. 


By “NEITH BOYCE.” 
Crown Svo, 426 pp., 6s. 
SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 

“An honest attempt to show us married people as they really 
are.”"— Daily Mail 

“A penetrating, clever, and very uncommon piece of work.” 

— Murning Leader 

“ A character-study of an extremely clever kind ; a brilliant and 

entertaining analysis of the subtleties of married life.”"—@rap/ 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S LIST. 





AUTUMN NOVELS.—Crown 810, 6s. each. 
DIANA MALLORY. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


FIRST LARGE EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


From the Lirerpool Daily Post.—‘‘* Diana Mallory’ is a great book, great in 
the charm, correctness, and restraint of its style, great in the fascinat.ng 
skill with which its story is unfolded, great in its swift and dazzling flashes 
of portraiture.” 

York-hire Post.—‘‘It is a brilliant story, wholly worthy of its brilliant 
author, and it should have a more popular success than any previous book— 
there are nine or more—from her pen.” 





CATHERINE’S CHILD. 


By Mrs. FIENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Daily Telegraph.— Mrs. Henry de la Pasture is a most sympathetic 
delineator of character . ...all who know the author's excelleut work may look 


forward to this story with pleasure.” 
Spectator.—* This is an excellent story of socicty.”” 


ROUND-THE-FIRE STORIES, 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘Sir Arthur bas here collected such of his short stories 
as deal with the weird, bizarre, and supernaturil, and who among living 
novelists can excel him in this particular form of literature?” 


e > ANAL 5. oe. 
THE GREEN PARROT. By Bervarp FE. J 
CAPES, Author of “ The Secret in the Hiil,’’ ‘‘ A Castle in Spain,” &e. 
The Graphic. —** Mr. Capes’s work is delicvtely carved and finished. Here, 
as always, it has distinction, combined with the strength of originality.”’ 


THE HOUSE OF THE CRICKETS. by 


KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ Love of Sisters,” “* Her Ladyship,” &c. 





With a Frontispiece. 











TORMENTILLA; or, The Road to Gretna Creen. 
By DOROTHEA DEAKIN, Author of “The Smile of Melinda,” “* The 
Poet and the Pierrot,” &c. 

The Times.—“ It is a friendly, pleasure-giving picture of country secial life, 
and indeed something more, for all the types have character, an] the talk is 
full of real humour.” 








A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” 


&c., &. Sixth aud Revised Edition, with a New Preface. With 2 
Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and 
Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AT LARGE. By Arruvr C. Benson, C.V.O., 
Author of “The Upton Letters,” &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard.—‘** We are amazed by his untiring energy and capacity in 
turning out volumes of quiet talk with the thonghtful. The prose in which 
the book is written is fluent and polished as usual.” 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TORIES. 


From the Accession of Charles II. to the Death of 
William 111, (1660-1702). By C. B. ROYLANVUE KENT, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Liverpool Daily Post.—‘‘ A writer of painstaking research and very polished 
style. In ‘ The Early History of the Tories’ Mr. Kent is at his best, and not 
merely confirms, but also enhances, a reputation already won for work well 
and thoroughly done.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE IN THE 


BRITISH ARMY during the Latter Half of the Ninetecnth 
Century. By General Sir KICHARD HARRISON, G.C.B., Author 
of “The Officer’s Memo Book,” &. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘* Many people will welcome his book for the picture which it 
resents of the life of a soldier who did his duty gallantly and well, and also 
or its illuminating remarks on the origin and conduct of the wurs in which 

its author took part.” 











FRANCE. By MARY KING WADDINGTON, Author of “ Letters of a 
Diplomat’s Wife,” &. With 24 Illustrations, vo, 103. Gd. ne*. 


ON THE COROMANDEL COAST. 
F. E. PENNY, Author of “ The Inevitable Law,” &c. 
10s. 6d. net. 





By Mrs. 
Small demy 8vo, 


THE STORY OF MAJORCA 
MINORCA. By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B, 


Author of “Richard III.,” ‘‘ King Edward VI.: an Appreciation,” 
Small demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AND 
FRS., 
ke. 


PERCY, PRELATE AND POET. By Atice 
Cc. C. GAUSSEN, Author of “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom,” &c. 
With a Preface by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Photogravure Froutispiece, 
and 7 Half-tone Illustrations, small demy vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[October 22nd, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THEOLOGY AND LETTERS : 


LITERARY WORLD.—“ A vividly effective contrast of the concep. 
tion of God as lawgiver and Father, and a sure penetration into 
the heart of Christ’s teaching.” 


THE CREED OF CHRIST 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Rev. R. J. Campne xt, in the Daily Chronicle.—* I should be glad to hai 
written this book......almost as remarkable in its way as was * Ecce Homo’ ot 
& generation or more ago......To this unknown writer is due the credit of 
possessing a spiritual insight and a clear and forceful style which few posses 
ind which have equipped him for the task of showing others what the 
already think.” v 

Spectator.—* A really remarkable and original book.” 

Times.—** Deserves the attention of religious thinkers,” 





New Work by the Author of “The Creed of Christ,” entiticg 


THE CREED OF BUDDHA 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Times.—* Bids fair to effect a revolution in popular sentiment, bringin 
within the purview of the ordinary reader the essential differences betwee 
the faiths of Europe and Asia. A brilliant accomplishment—a wide Outlook 
anda wealth of original, suggestive ideas.” . 

WILLIAM AREWRIGHT, in the Morning Post.—* It has been a difficult task to 
give any idea of a book in which all 1s memorable and all interwoven by chaing 
of reasoning as strong as they are unobtrusive......With its earnest sympathy 
and its keen logic, ‘The Creed of Buddha’ is, as far as I know, the first illumi. 
nation of the deep soul of Buddhism that has been vouchsafed to our genera. 
tion.......]Le has, as from another world, given us @ spiritual philosophy that 
stands of itself on its own merits.” 


Saturday Review,—“ Lt is well worth reading......suggestive and stimulating.” 





NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE 


One of the most important and rcmarkabic books in the 
whole range of NAPOLEONIC literature, 


DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE OF 
ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of **The Life of Napoleon,” 
&c.,and A. M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of “ Napoleon and the Invasion 
of England.” Demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits, Maps, and Facsimiles, 
2ls. net. 

Guardian.—*‘' It is impossible to do more than attempt an indication of the 
varied and significant contents of this fascinating volume, which should appeal 
alike to all Englishmen and all Frenchmen.” 

Almost the whole of the contents of this volume are new. 
The MS. of the great French strategic expert’s pian for the 
Defence of England, which cost Pitt not less than £20,000, 
is included in text. 


NAPOLEON 
CHARLES 


A History of the Franeo-Austrian Campaign in the Valley of the Danube 
in 1809, By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of “ Napoleon's Campaign in 
Poland,” ‘* Napoleou's Conquest of Prussia,” &c. With 8 Illustrations 
and 5 sheets of Maps and Pians, demy 8vo, I2s. 6d. net. 


LOVIS NAPOLEON AND THE GENESIS 
OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Being a Life of Napoleon III. at the Time of his Election to the 
Presidency of the French Republic By F. H. CHEETAM. With 
numerous Illustrations, repro:luced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, 
and Lithographs, demy 8vo, 16s, uet. Shortly. 











AND THE ARCHDUKE 





JUST PUBLISHED.—A Standard Work on Cinquecento Art. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO 
Illustrating the Arms, Art, and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 1639. By 
JAMES DENNISTOUN of Dennistoun. A New Edition, by EDWARD 
HUTTON. With upwards of 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3 vols., 42s. net. 

This, the chief authority upon the Duchy of Urbino. has long been out of 
wrint. Mr. Hutton has left the text intact, but added a large number of 

Notes, Comments, and References. Besides these notes, the book acquires a 

new value on account of the great wealth of illustrations which it now 

contains. 


SOME WOMEN, LOVING OR LUCKLESS 


By TEODOR DE WYZEWA. Translated from the French by C. H. 
JEAFFRESON, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


KING ALFRED’S JEWEL 


A Play. By the Author of “‘ Mors et Victoria.” 
Colour, crown §Svo, 5s. net. 
A Dramatic Portrayal of Alfred the Great, the Scholar, Statesman, Poet, 
Author, Lawgiver, and Churchman. 


AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 


An Appreciation. By C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated with 47 Full-page 
Reproductions from bis most famous Works. With a Portrait by Kesros 
Cox. Large 4to, bound in cloth, l2s. 6d, net. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 
A Play. By HERMANN SUDERMANN, Author of “ Regina,” “ The 
Undying Past,” &c. ‘ranslatel by LEATRICE MARSHALL. Crown 


Svo, 5s. net. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown Svo, 5s, net. 

In his former work, ‘ Heretics,” Mr. Chesterton mainly destroyed. Ia 
“Orthodoxy” he builds up a sane and wide philosophy, born of wonder and 
gratitude. 

Times.—“* By a caprice of the Creator, which Aristotle and Mr, Chesterton 
have overlooked, there is always a little baud of men afflicted with craving for 
truth......The passion for truth will never break Mr. Chesterton's rest, and 
that is well.......Mr. Chesterton's Rabelaisian Orthodoxy.” 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


Witha Frontispiece in 
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ye. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


NEW FICTION. 
new Novel by the Author of “Valcric Upton.” 
AMABEL CHANNICE. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 
the Author of “The Longest 


Journey.” 
ROOM WITH A VIEW. 


By E. M. FORSTER. 6s. 


HE WITCH’S SWORD. 
By DAVID KERR FULTON. With Illustrations by the 
Author. 6s. 


MIRIAM. By EDITH C. M. DART. 65. 
CHRONICLES OF SERVICE LIFE 
IN MALTA. _ By Mrs. ARTHUR STUART. 6s. 


Second Large impression. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 


Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 
Times.—* A succession of amusing social experiences and sketches of great 


people all over the world.’ 
orning Post.— The * Reminiscences’ are instinct of the joie de vivre, and 


there is not a dull page in them.’ 
Daily Chronicle.—** One of the best, as well as the most daring, memoirs of 


our time ever published by a woman. 





New Novel by 











To be Published on ‘October 2!st. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA 
AND EAST AFRICA. 


By the Right Rev. ALFRED R. TUCKER, D.D., Bishop of 
Uganda. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations from the Author's 
2 vols. dew omy Svo, 30s. - net. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
IN SEARCH OF A POLAR CONTINENT, 


1905-1907. By ALFRED H. HARRISON, F.R.G.S. Illustrated from 
Photographs, w.th a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. By M. A. 


GRAINGER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | Oct. 2ist. 


APARSON IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 
By the Rev. C. H. S. MATTHEWS. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net. | Oct, 21st. 


AN INDISPENSABLE VOLUME to Lovers of Skating, Ski-ing, Curling, 
and other Winter Sports. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF 
LYTTON, and Contributions from Experts in various 
branches of Sport. Edited by EDGAR SYERS. Fully 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





Sketches and a Map, 











Charmingly iilus trated. 


SCOTTISH GARDENS. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Illus- 
trated in Colour by Mary M. G. Wixtson, Member of the 
Society of Scottish Artists. With 32 Full-page Coloured 
Plates, crown 4to, 21s. net. 








To be published on - October 2!st. 


MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE 


—1766-1794. By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. With finely 


printed Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A HISTORY OF THE “GEORGE” 
By Sir RALPA 


worn on the Scaffold by King Charies I. 
__PAYNE-GALLW EY, » Bart. With 16 Piates, royal Svo, 7s. 6d, net. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART. 
PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. 


By LAURENCE BINYON. With 31 Plates from the original Japanese 
and Chinese Paintings, crown 4to, 21s. net. 


THE MISTRESS ART. By Reeratp Brox- 
FIELD, A.R.A., Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Myens. 


ARVAT: a Drama. By LEOPOLD He 


Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 











By the Author of “My Rock-Gardcn.” 


ALPINES AND BOG-PLANTS. by Recivatp 


FARRER. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY THE LATE 


Sir HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETIE.—“ An exceedingly readable record of the 
recollections of one who has had the good fortune to be ‘in the swim’ for 
more years than most of his contemporaries. It is full of good stories.” 


FAUST. 


Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dramatic Poem by STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS and J. COMYNS CARR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 


in England. An Historical Survey. 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B., Hon.LL.D.Edin. 2 vols. 8vo, 
2is. net, 


The Book of the Pearl. 
The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 
of Gems. 
By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. With 
100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


Herculaneum, P Past, Present, and 


Future. sy cHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., PhD., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Llus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


























AUSTIN DOBSON. 
De Libris. Prose and Verse. 


By AUSTLN DOBSON. With Illustrations by HuGu THomson 
and KATE GREENAWAY. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Little City of ‘Hope. 
A Christmas Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New 
Edition. With Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. HaRTRICK. 


Svo, 5s. net. 


The Jungle Book. .;y rvupyarp Krp.ine. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE and Epwarp 
DETMOLD. 5s. net, 


An English Holiday with Car 


and Camera. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY. 
With 28 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
the Author, ond a Map of the Route, 8vo, 10s. net. 











Svo, 














Fairies—of Sorts. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GERTRUDE 
D. HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


Fairy Tales from South Africa. 
Collected from Original Native Sources and Arranged by 
Mrs. E. J. BOURHILL and Mrs. J. B. DRAKE. Illustrated 
by W. Herbext HoLLtoway. Crown vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 








MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
The Rose and the Ring. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. With Reproductions of the Original 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 


By LEWIS CARROLL With the Original Illustrations by 
TENNIEL, Cloth gilt, Pott Svo, 1s, net. 








Central Government. By H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L. New Edition. Revised and Corrected by Sir HENRY 
CR AIK, KC.B., M.P. Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d, 





The Philosophy of Gassendi. 
By G. S. BRETT, Professor of Philosophy, Government 
College, Lahore. Svo, 10s. net, 

Working Lads’ Clubs. 
By CHARLES E. B. RUSSELL and L. M. RIGBY, Authors 
of “The Making of the Criminal.” Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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CRISIS. 


Works. 


THE BALKAN 


Two Important 
EUROPE AND THE TURKS. 


of the Trouble in the Balkan Peninsula, 
time M.P. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ The best and most useful handbook to the Eastern Question.” — 


THE BALKAN UESTION. The Present Condition of 
the Balkans and of European Responsibilities. By Various Writers. 
Edited by LUIGI VILLARI. With a Map, demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘“‘From no other work can so clear and sure a view be derived of this 

complicated problem. It leads to a hopeful conclusion, and advances a 

humane and practical solution.”—Saturday Review. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW COMPLETE- VOL. til. JUST OUT. 


HISTORY OF VENICE 


Its Individual Growth from the Earlicst 
Beginnings to the Fall of the Republic. 

By POMPEO MOLMENTL. Transiated by HORATIO F, BROWN, Author 
of ** Life on the Lagoons,” &c. Three Parts (2 vols. to cach Part). Demy 
8vo, 21s. net each Part. 

Part 1.—VENICE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Part H.—VENICE IN THE GOLDEN AGE. 
Part Ili._-THE DECADENCE OF VENICE. 

“* Every page in the book is full of curious knowledge, communicated with- 
out the slightest affectation or air of teaching The erudition is as amazing 
as ever...... The work is a continuous and fascinating nerrative,a series of 
brilliant pictures which show no trace of studio's toil. It would be imperti- 
nent to praise Mr. Horatio Brown's translation. Suffice it to say that he has 
turned good Italian into graceful English.”—Spectat 


BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE, 


The Perfect Courtier. His Life and Letters vy JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
(Mrs. Ady), Author of “ Isabella D'Este,” “Madame.” &¢. With numerous 
Portraits and otber Illustrations, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 50s. net. 

[Re dy next we 


THE LIFE OF HENRY PELHAM, FIFTH 
DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1852-54 and 1859-64, and Secrets | of State 
for War, 1852- 55. By JOHN MARTINE AU, Author of ‘The Life of Sir 
Bartle Frere.” With Portraits, demy Svo, 12s. net. 


THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
Being an Abridgment of “* The Diction»ry of the Economie Products of 
India.” By Sir GEORGE WATT, C.LE., M.B., LL.D. Medium Svo, 
lés, net. Ready next week. 

This work, which will be published under the auspices of the Government 
of India, sets forth the sources, materials, history, production, utilisation, and 
trade returns of all the major products and industries of India, arranged in 

the alphabetical sequence of their scientific nomenclature, together with a 

copious index of trade and vernacular names, 


The Canse and Cure 
By NOEL BUXTON, sonie- 


Nation, 


New Novel by the Author of “The Hill,”’ “ Brothers,”’ &c. 


THE WATERS OF JORDAN. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 6s, 





Alfred Ollivant’s New Novel. 


THE GENTLEMAN, 
A Romance of the Sea. ~, Author of “Owd Bob,” “ Danny,” “ Redcoat 
Captain,” &c. 6s. 
New 2s. 6d. Novel. 
IRRESOLUTE CATHERINE, 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Gherpeteston. - 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
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JOURNALISM 
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By John Cooke, } Buu 
TRape. 13. Tue German PERIL: 
To Prince BtLow, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETN CENTURY. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
Edited by N. H. ALCOCK, M.D., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
No. 10. OCTOSGER. Ss. net. 
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From MESSRS. ROUTLEDGE’s 
AUTUMN LIST. 


THE IDEAL OF A GENTLEMAN: a 
Mirror for Gentlefolk and a Manual of Gentlehood. Com piled 
and Edited by the Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. 8yo, cloth 
extra, gilt, gilt top, silk register and headband, With a 
Photogray ure Frontispiece, 6s. 


“A remarkably interesting volume -Westminster Gazette. 
** A fund of information as curious as it is instructive.”—Fild, 
‘* Facet after facet of the dazzling jewel is exposed to our view.”—Nation, 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: 


History of Hindustan. By FLORA ANNIE Steet, 
“On the Face of the Waters,” &c, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
“Inspired by genius and lit up by imagination.”—Literary World, 
“Tn 360 pages she has succeeded in composing a genuinely inten 
history of Ludia, and we believe that no one else sh as doue anything like ee 


a Popular 
Author of 
With 7 Maps, crown 8yo, 


—Nation, 
THE CASE FOR THE GOAT: with the 
Practical Experience of Twenty-five Experts. By ‘Hoye 


With Introductions by the Ducuess op 
HAMILTON AND Braxpon, President of the British Goat 
Society, and H. Riper HAGGARD. With many Photogra phs 
of Goats and Goats’ Stables. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

* May help to remove ignorant prejudic 

he ders, labourers, and many rural resiieut 

The 1 ior fully proves his case *_ Nal! ure. 

f information aud of great interest.”-—Farn 


COUNTIES.” 


» against the goat and induce small 
s to keep this valuable animal... 





* Full « 2. and Garden, 


ASPECTS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. By 


Ricwarp H. P. CurLE. With an Engraved Portrait after 


G. F. WaTTs, R.A. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 
“A distinguished and well-balanced piece of work, which should gain its 
author immediate recognition, as amony the most saue and well-informed of 
the youn ger critics of the day. Dai y Te I 


** A fine claim is made for sanity and wisdom. M inchester Guardian, 


FARM-COTTAGE, CAMP AND CANOE 
IN MARITIME CANADA ; or, The Call of Nova 


Scotia to the Emigrant and Sportsman. By Artuur P, 
Sttver. With an Introduction by Lorp Srratucona, 
G.C.M.G. With 97 Illustrations, mainly from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt. gilt top, 6s. 
‘An alluring picture It is easy to see that he is in love with the 
couutry....... This is a most readable b ok.’ Sp tatoi 
** Admirable and interesting.” —¢ untiry L 
the Empire owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Silver for welling. it.’ 
Seems 


A SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK., By 


Joun Foster, M.A. Med. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
[ Just out. 


CELESTINA, or the Tragic Comedy of 
Calisto and Melibea. Translated from the Spanish by 
JAMES MABBE, anno 1631. Aso “An Interlude of Calisto 
and Melibea,” for the first time accurately reproduced from 
the original copy printed by John Rastell, circa 1530, Edited, 
with Introduction (56 pp.), on the Picaresque (or Rogue) 
Novel, and Tables and Appendices, by H. WARNER ALLEN, 
Taylorian Scholar in Spanish Language and Literature, 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. [ Just ont. 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER 
THE EARLY EMPIRE. By otk. FatEDi ANDER. 
Authorized ‘Translation of the Seventh (Enlarged and Revised) 
Edition of the Sittenyeschichte Roms. In2 vols. Vol. I. By 
LEONARD A, Maanus, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
gilt top, 6s. [ Just out. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. 
Edited by J. HERBERT SLATER, 
Current,” &e. _ buckram, gilt 
piece, 2s. 6d. net 


3y Joun Hive Burtoy. 
* Book Prices 
a Frontis- 
[ Just out, 


Editor of 
gilt top, with 


NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt, 1s. net; royal blue leather, 1s. 6d. net; 
lambskin, 2s, net. 
Recent Additions. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF 


POSITIVES. By Avavuste | SOPHOCLES. Translated, with 

MTE. Dr. Bridges's Trans- a Biographical Essay, by H. 
la tion, ith an Introduction PLUMPTRE, sometime Dean of 
(1908) - + Sanne J HARRISON, Wells. 


and the Additional Notes (Paris, 


Jade 


THE PLAYS OF ARIS- 


> TOPHANES., A Metrical Version, 
THE JOURNAL OF with Notes, and an Essay on 


EUGENIE DE GUERIN. Arist phanic 4 omedy, by Joux 
Published with the consent of Hookuam FRERE, 

the family. 
Introduction, by WiLLiam Licut- 
BODY. sox. 2 vols. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, LTD., 


roadway House, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
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mR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


_—_——$—_— 
To BE PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY. 


wa AUTHORISED BY MR. WHISTLER. 
THE LIFE OF 


JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By E. R. and J. PENNELL. 


Profusely Illustrated in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 
In two volumes crown 4to, 36s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe of 150 numbered copies on Japanese 
vellum, £5 5s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 











MODERN ART. 


4 Comparative Study of the Formative Arts. Being a Contribution to a New System of Aesthetics. 


By JULIUS MEIER-GRAEFE. 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and G, W. CHRYST \L, M.A, 
With about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s. net. (Prospectus on application.) 
“One of the most stimulating and delightful books that have appeared for a very long time. Every page bristles with 
controversial maxims, daring dogma is, and epigrams. as Post. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 


Demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


Vol. ll.—THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY | Vol. IV.—ROME AND EGYPT. [im the pres. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. L.—EMPIRE BUILDERS. | Vol. I1.—JULIUS CAESAR. 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA., Work and Travel in “ene Continents. By Arcarpatp R. 


COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S., &c. With a Frontispiece from a Painting by Heraan G. Herkomer. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 
(Prospectus on application.) Tuesday. 
o.¢ Mr. Colquhoun is well known as a great traveller we o has the gift of describing what he sees in the most interesting fashion. 
This book carries his distinguishe: 1 and varied career as far as the year 1594, and includes pictures of war and peace, of travel, 


political intrigue, social life, and distinguished peop oie 
THE REVOLT OF THE ‘POTEMKIN.’ Reminiscences of Constantine 
FELDMANN. Crown §vwo, 6s. net. Next week. 


*.* This account of the mutiny of the Russian sailors on the ‘Potemkin,’ and the subsequent bombardment of Odessa, is 
written by an cyewitness, and, apart from its political value, will be read with intense interest. 


PERSIA: the Awakening East. By W. PLP. Cresson, F.R.G.S, Illustrated, 8vo, 


12s, 6d. net. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. By Jutes Lemairre, of the French Academy. 


Translated by JEANNE Mainer. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN. By Epmunp Gosse. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
MR. HALL CAINE’S REMINISCENCES. 


MY STORY. By HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo, 6s. siveladl dalichbon tm that hele 


“This partial story of his own life is simply packed with good material, effectively and vivaciously handled. It will be 
immensely popular, and it will be remembered and referred to for many years. It contains pen-pictures of the great men of the 
time, sketched with that sharp incisiveness only to be attained by a practised writer of fiction.”—Daily Telegraph. 





THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACU 


Mr. E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. Mrs. STEEL'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CLIMBER. A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By E. F. BENSON. [ Wednesday. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
MAURICE GUEST. | THE MAGNATE. 
By H. H. RICHARDSON. | By ROBERT ELSON. 
MARCIA IN GERMANY. tees MAN WHO LIVED. 
AN INDISCREET CHRONICLE. By BERYL TUCKER, 
ITALF-A-CROWN EACH. 
THE BLOTTING BOOK. THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. | THE POWER OF A LIE. 
By E. F. BENSON. By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDEsS. By JOHAN BOJER 








Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List Post-Free, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST. 





AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. Large demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DAVID SYME (The Father of Protection 


in Australia). 
By AMBROSE PRATT. 


With an interesting Introduction by 


The Hon. ALFRED DEAKIN. 
Photogravure Portrait and 21 Full-page Plats. 


“No editor in the world, except Katof, of the Moscow Gazette, possessed in 
the sixties and seventies power greater than belonged to Syme; and no pro- 
prietar of a jourual was ever more conscious of responsibility than was Syme 
when he directed the policy of his Melbourne Age.....He was a min of 
integrity, possessed of a high sense of duty,” says the dthenzum. 


A BOOK OF ANIMAL LIFE, 


THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


| The Press says :— 

** As a writer about animals, Mr. Roberts occupies an enviable place, He 
the most literary, as wellas the most imaginative and vivid, of all the nature 
writers.” 

“Poet Laureate of the Animal Worll, Professor Roberts displays ¢h 
keenest powers of observation closely interwoven with a fine imaginative dis. 
cretion.”” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


THE GOVERNORS. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


“ Like good wine, Mr. Oppenheim’s novels need no bush. They attract by 
their own charm, an‘ are unrivalled in popularity.”’- Liritish Weekly. 


THE LOST VIOL. 


By M. P. SHEIL. 


“ Bright, full of movement, and pleasantly written always, the story cannot 


but enhance the author's reputation.’’"—Scotsman. 
“ Mr. Sheil’s novel is certainly worth reading."’—Daily Mirror, 


THE RED STAIN. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Red Chancellor,” “Count Zarka,” &c. 


GOLD OF CATHAY. 


By GILBERT WINTLE. 


“Tf one desires a genuine sensational story, in which the interest never 
flags, we cannot do better than recommend Mr. Wintle’s new book.” 


ROGUES FALL OUT. | 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
A thoroughly readable story. 


THE MOTHER. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


“ This is Mr. Phillpotts’ best book. Whatever may be the value of some 
fiction. it will do every man and woman good to read this book. Its perusal 
sbould leave the reader in a bigher air. Aud with all that, it fultils to the 
utmost the novel's greatest function, to hold the whole and undivided atten- 
tion and interest of the reader.""—Duily Telegraph. 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


“It ia delightful reading, essentially modern, dealing as it does with 
modern financial questions. It is just such a story as Mr. Robert Barr knows 
how to write. Enjoyment and not sorrow is its destined end.’ 


—Liverpool Post. 
THE LEADING LADY. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE. 
“A good stirring, moving novel, one which retains the attention and 
compels a sustained interest. It is a good book.’’—Daily Erpress. 


a 


'THE ANGEL. 
By GUY THORNE, 


Author of ** When it was Dark,” “ First it was Ordained,” &., 


A tale that might have been called “If Christ Came to London.” A mor 
daring theme could not have been conceived, yet the author has carried out 
his story with a masterly hand, and in a manuver that is bound to command 
success and respect. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. 
By ORME AGNUS. 


**In this novel Orme Agnus has once more proved his right to be classe] ag 
one of the strongest writers of the day.’’"—People’s Saturday Journal, 


THE LONELY GUARD. 


By NORMAN INNES, 
Author of “My Lady's Kiss,” &, 


FENNELL’S TOWER. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


This story is one of the best Mr. Tracy has written. There is not only 
plenty of incident, but the characterisation is excellent. Hannah, the 
jealous sister, James Courthope, the cunning plotter, and the consuming but 
ever-observant Inspector, are admirably portrayed. ’ 


PUT YOURSELF IN HER PLACE, 
By MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 


A powerfully dramatic story by the famous Author of ‘* Convict 99,” 





| 


| excitement ought to miss.” —Morning Leader. 





THE LIBERATIONIST. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


“This is the author's best novel, anl is one which no lover of healthy 


THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


By FRED M. WHITE. 


“Mr. White's new novel may be strongly recommended. It contains enough 
surprises to whip the interest at every turn.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ANGELA’S MARRIAGE. 
By L. G. MOBERLY. 


‘* That Miss Moberly bas a delightful and graceful style is not only evident 
from a perusal of some of her former works, but from the fascinatingly told 
story now under review.”—Irish Independent, 





MRS. BEETON’S FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS. 


NEW TYPE, HUNDREDS OF NEW 
Half-leather, 7s. 6d. net; half-calf or half-morocco, 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF 


Large crown S8vo, strongly 


RECIPES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12s. 6d. net; full or tree calf, 18s. net. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


bound, half-leather, 5s. net. 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY. 


Large crown Svo, 


cloth 


gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


4 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERY-DAY COOKERY. 
Large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY. 


Large crown Svo, cloth, 1s. 


MRS. BEETON’S SHILLING COOKERY. 


“THE BEST COOKERY BOOKS IN THE WORLD.” 
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